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“•Alice walking in the, garden fit' B. Palace ’V Queen.-VIctor-ip's draurfng 
of fief, third chilli and second daiightar (bgrn 1843), taid nurse, clearly 
owes it* manner par tly to her concurrent- interest, irt etch ing. From 
Queen, Victoria's Sketchbook. Marina JVorn'pr (seepages 7 and 8 of 
. t| . . .tA/sTntte of the TLS). 
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LOUIS SIMPSON : 

Studies of Dylan Thomas, Allen 
Ginsberg, Sylvia Plnth and Robert 
Lowell 

198pp. Macmillan. £12. 

0 333 27396 6. 

There is a particular kind of literary 
critic whom Mandelstam classes 
among “ the enemies oF the word ", 
This critic believes that a poem is 
primarily the vehicle of meaning 
and that his task is to explain this 
meaning through the use of wbac 
are sometimes called “ critical 
tools **. Wielding these implements, 
he leads search and destroy missions 
over the territory of the poem and 
he always returns with a band of 
captured opinions. Under interro- 
gation these opinions' inevitably 
appear feeble and disappointing, and 
tney are soon forgotten. They are 
forgotten because, as any child 
knows, a poem is above all a chant, 
a rhythm, a cadence, not a heavy 
vehicle loaded with definite state- 
ments. If literary criticism js 
motivated by a wish to discover what 
some critical theorists would term 
"the actual meaning of a poem”, 
then art is conscripted into the ser- 
vice of an Idea or an ideology, and 
criticism is reduced to a brisk and 
coarse naming of parts. That vocal 
"relish ” of which George Herbert 
sings is banished and there is little 
or no appreciation of what _ Louis 
Simpson finely calls "the joy in 
itself that distinguishes verse from 


Simpson’s four essays are pro- 
foundly wise and wryly subtle in 
their approach to the life and work 
of Thomas, Plath, Ginsberg and 
Lowell. His vision is reminiscent of 
the account he gives of his own 
life and writing in Air With Armed 
(dan. a remarkable autobiography 
which is impelled by a unique sense 
of the deterministic forces of cul- 
ture, family and historical circum- 


stance. Simpson does not believe 
in free will and he dentes that any- 
one chooses to be a writer. A poet, 
he says, is “ moved by the rhythms 
of speech”: 

Certain people have a physical, 
visceral wav of feeling that ex- 
presses itself in rhythm. Some 
people play music, others dance, 
and others — who are attracted to 
words — utter lines of verse. These 
are the poets. 

The rhythms of poetry rise 
from the unconscious. This is not 
generally understood, even by 
critics who write about poetry. 
-Before a poet writes a poem, he 
hears it. He knows how the lines 
will move before he knows what 
tho words are. 

This is one' of those rare moments 
when a writer reveals, the essential 
reality of art and it is similar to 
Robert Frost's statement: 

The ear docs it. The oar is the 
only true writer and the only 
true reader. I liava known 
people who could read without 
nearing the sentence sounds and 
they were die fastest readers. 
Eye readers we call them. They 
can get the meaning by glances, 
But tney are bad readers because 
they miss the best part of what 
a good writer puts Into his work. 
And like Frost, Simpson dismisses 
those critics who read only with 
the eye and so fail to rehsh tho 
vocal fragrance of a poem. 

That fragrance is beautifully 
present in Simpson’s poetry, ana 
the intonations of the direct speech 
in tliis stanza from "The Boarder” 
are to be savoured for their confi- 
dent, strangely poignant ordinari- 
ness: . . 

The moon Is brimming like a glass 
of beer 

Above the town. 

And love keeps her appointments 
— " Harry’s here 1 ” 

" I'll be rlghr down.” 

The answer hovers between a glad 
ersatz merriness — like a chiming 
door-bell— and a Quality that Hop- 


kins termed “ the first poised pur- 
port of reply ”, For all the banality 
of die call and the reply, they are 
an in stressed recognition, a moment 
of grace in Oxidla. 

Simpson is fascinated by such 
recognitions and he shows how as a 
child Dylan Thomas was enthralled 
by the poems which his bitter father 
read aloud, and liow Thomas ended 
"the Age of Auden” by reminding 
his American audiences “ that poe- 
try can be passionate speech, and 


Simpson Is not at 
by Hie intentional 
demonstrates how 


that this proceeds from the life of 
on individual”. Simpson Is not at 
all intimidated by Hie intentional 
fallacy and he demonstrates how 
Thomas insisted 

that sound, “the colour of say- 
ing”, was of the first importance 
in his poetry, and that die mean- 
ing of words, and what tho sym- 
bols might be said to stand for, 
had little Importance. If Thomas's 
view of his poetry is correct, then 
much of the criticism of it has 
been mistaken. Critics have 
chosen to ignore his statements— 
perhaps on the assumption that 
what a writer thinks he is doing 
is not to be taken seriously— unq 
have proceeded to show, fine by 
line and symbol by symbol, tho 
logic in his verse. 

It’s not that Simpson believes that 
the act of interpretation is wrong, 
only that it is " wrong to interpret 
too much ” and so substitute para- 
phrasable content for the experience 
of die poem. 

In his discussion of individual 

f oems Simpson always remains 
aithful to that experience, and the 
main emphasis of his critical and 
. biographical explorations is on the 
essentially vocal nature of poetry. 
He describes how William Carlos 
Williams helped Allen Ginsberg to 
arrive at this decisive understand- 
ing: 

They discussed meter and rhythm. 
•• Williams was taking the rhythms 
of his poems directly from his 
.own speech or from speech over- 


heard. He showed Ginsberg a 
phrase he had heard some work- 
men use, "I’ll kick yuli eye,” 
and pointed out that there was a 
little syncopation in " yuh eye” 
that would be very difficult to 
reproduce in regular meter. He 
was arriving at " little refrains, 
little rhythmic squlggles” un- 
heard in poetry until now, taking 
them from the life around him, 

" right into his own ear from the 
streets ", 

There is nothing sterile abouL this 
acoustic aestheticism because it 
depends on living human speech, on 
all tho quirks and tonal shifts and 
cadences of individual voices. Here, 
it is important to notice how Wil- 
liams's delight in the vernacular is 
echoed In Frost’s vocal aesthetic 
(my one slight quibble Js that Simp- 
son does not refer to his definition 
of it in b loiter to John Bartlett). 
Frost offered n classic and provoca- 
tive definition of a sentence as " b 
sound in itself on which other 
sounds called words may he 
strung” and he argued that these 
sou nds-in-themsc Ives or " sent once 
sounds ” 

are apprehended by the car. Tiioy 

• arc gathered by the car from the 
vernacular and brought into 
books. Many of them are already 
familiar to us in books. I think 
no writer invents them. The most 
original writer only catches them 
fresh from talk, where they grow 
spontaneously. 

This is what Mandelstam is say- 
.ing in his essay, " About the Nature 
of the Word”, where he questions 
die " bondage ’ of the word to its 
denotative significance and con- 
cludes : " tile word is not a thing. 
Its significance is not the equiva- 
lent of u translation of itself”. 

Although Simpson admits that he 
dislikes poetTy which is “ a slip- 
pery, meaningless., surface oE 
.words”, his many brilliant remarks 

• about the nature of the word issue 
from a bemused frustration with 

-•'ruthlessly interpretative criticism. 


He mentions Flaubert's wish to 
write “ a book about nothing, a 
book dependent on nothing exter- 
nal, which would be held together 
by the strength of its style ”, and 
this echoes Simpson’s impatience 
with critics like Elder Olson who 
believe that poems have numerous 
levels of meaning, like high-rise 
apartments. Perhaps the purest 
kind of poetry is nonsense poetry, 
and certainly many critics ignore 
that sheer verbal playfulness which 
refuses to be guilty of a meaning. 

■Simpson’s highly sensitive 
respect for tho poem itself is 
accompanied by a deep respect for 
the mysteries of die individual life. 
As a biographer he is never crude, 
assertive nr glumly factual — lie is 
always deft and tactful, and this is 
partly because he mnkes a Yeatsian 
distinction between tho private per- 
sonality and the poetic character. 
The personal voice of a poem, ha 
remarks, is “ an expression of 
character. And character is some- 
thing made 

Tart of the charm of Simpson'* 
method lies in his ability to trans- 
form various ordinury details into 
momonts of imaginative recognition. 
He mentions that Sylvia Plath’s 
mother moved the family to a small 
.white frame house, and then he 
wondcriugly suggests : 

The small white frame house 
makes one think. It was a 
strange plncc for a poet to grOiv 
up In — perhaps nil places are, but 
a white frame house is particu- 
larly dispiriting, antiseptic and 
ant/poetic. Wallace Stevens has 
said that the people in such 
houses are haunted by white 
nightgowns, not green night- 
gowns, or purple nightgowns with 
green rings, or any other exotic 
combination- 

And then lie quotes the lines about 
the old sailor catching tigers in 
* red weather”. This is idea! bio- 
graphy for it makes no distinction 
between fact and imagination, land 
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Simpson’s accounts of Thomas, 
Ginsberg and Lowell ure similarly 
favoured with a warm, sometimes 
puiiROttc imagining. A* m dir twin 
Armed Men ami bis great poem 
•* My F.uhcr in ilie Night Coni- 
m.mdiny No", Sioipsoii explores 
the determining weirdness and 
peculiarity of family background : 
Sylvia Walk's father was called the 
Uce King " wlieu fie was a boy in 
Poland ; Lowell remarked that ms 
life “may have been determined, in 
every respect by his relations with 
bis parents" ; and the melodious 
voice of Thomas's sour father led 
a posthumous life in "this monu- 
mental /Argument of iho hewn 
voice 

Simpson’s account of Ginsberg's 
.student days is u curiously Zen-Ilke 
narrative— chuniic events move 
within a dreamy stillness — and this 
enacts his perception of what is 
most original in Ginsberg’s writing. 
At liis best, he suggests, Ginsberg 
communicates n sense of everything 
being perceived both physically and 
as a “metaphysical presence 1 ’. He 
argues that in order to write 
“ America ” Ginsberg “ had to admit 
to being the son of Louis and Naomi 
Ginsberg", and this complex con- 
nection between poetic voice and 
family background is Simpson’s cen- 
tral interest. He believes that it is 


a writer's difficult discovery of 
voice which frees him from the con- 
ditioning forces of his history (what- 
ever the determining causes the 
result must appear like the opera- 
tion of free wiH). Ginsberg made 
that discovery when he hegan to 
contemplate what lie, called *n 
world of pure intuitive sound”, 
and this represented a decisive 
break with his previous style which 
was ail odd and clumsy synthesis 
of Byron, Hopkins mid Marvell. 

For Simpson, the writer's true 
self is “ manifested in style ” and 
it therefore follows that an artist's 
identity has nothing to do with 
modish notions of self-discovery. In 
n close analysis of the shifts and 
changes in Lowoll’s style he 
remarks that the narrator’s appeqr- 
anco of “ thinking aloud " in Life 
Studies u is not 1 confession \ it is 
a way of writing ". And he demon- 
strates that M. L. Rosenthal was 
deeply mistaken when he said that 
Lowell's poetry " has been a long 
struggle to removo the mask, to 
make his speaker unequivocally 
himself ". Every true .writer 
therefore wears the mask of style, 
and here Simpson implies and 
applies Yeats’s distinction between 
tne “ accidoncc" of tho personal 
life and tho transforming perma* 
ncnce of rhythm. 


Aestheticism is often ridiculed 
nowadays as “ insincere and yet 
art and the life of manners share 
a fundamental distrust of facile 
sincerity. As Simpson insists, the 
personal and the artistic self are 
verv different: 

. The self that appears in the novel 
or poem I 135 been constructed 
according to certain aesthetic 
principles. This version of the 
self is not intended to direct atten- 
tion upon the author but to serve 
the work of art. The purpose is 
to create a symbolic life, a por- 
trait of the artist that will have 
meaning for others aud so create 
a feeling of community, if only 
among a few thousand. 

In that last phrase, “if only among 
a few thousand ”, there is a re- 
signed loneliness and an elegiac 
sense of the consolations of art. 
Simpson's critical and narrative voice 
is very distinctive — it is generous, 
sympathetic, spontaneously free and 
wittily fatalistic. Most originally, 

t ier haps, this voice marries criticism, 
nograpny, literary and cultural his- 
tory in- an imaginative atmosphere 
of sheer wonder and ■ discovery. 
Simpson speaks always as a wise, 
tender and relaxed authority, and 
this contemporary Lives of the 
Poets deserves to become a classic 
work. 


Precisely blurred 


i 111 .. good tho other poems were. Now, 

w* ip i • -mi. . the and of “Morning” has grown 

By Alistair JjJliOt into u moving image of Fuller's 

. world, and of his style: “At once 

T — 1 ■■ " - i precise and blurred. /Dew hand- 

JOHN FULLER : prints on iron. /The valley filled 

i n r,A c. P „» a with mist." And I can see, too, that 

Lies nnd Secrets tho enigmas of "Up and Down” 

70pp. Seeker. £3.50. prefigure a method that has pro- 

436 16753 0 duccd whole poems in other Oxford 

i eS i mimSSm TTiinT .i ■ i " ■ ' ■ ■« hands since : “They own every- 

John Fuller's taste for clear, colic- thing, /Saddled with foot-thick wool/ 
quia I and juicy English is well And a family resemblance/ Like tho 
known to tne readers he yearly f ,rsc Marlboinuglis./. . . on misty 
entertains with his annual Literary mornings/ Moving like ancient 


JOHN FULLER : 

Lies nnd Secrets 
70pp. Seeker. £3.50. 
436 16753 0 


John Fuller’s tnste for clear, collo- thing, /Saddled 
quia I and juicy F.nglish is well And a family 
known to tno readers he yearly t!rst Marlborr 


quotation competition, Ncm&s 
Almanac. Many people must be 
grateful to him for a first Introduc- 
tion to beautifully fresh modern 
poems liko Elizabeth Bishop's “A 


sofas/On castors over the gravel/ 
They keep their watch." 

The Mountain in the Sea was a 
collection of related poems (in un- 


pOCItlS likO li»Jlz&r)€tal IMSllOp S A rhvmpd hut I'onclllv flCCfiiUUsl 
Miracle for Breakfast ” sesUl j®) forms) that seem to have originated 

nUTSS, “ ^Alm,wJm,V° e « VulKr' "wiTSS 

tsJfsF&sgsf s "J3 r/,“ 5JS& - uffl. - 

fKSj'rS JKrtec srsii 

, Sbs 

and. the occasaonHl right rare word. j tsa jj ^ omnium-gatherum which 


Fuller’s own best work adds a 


included 


riddling, equivocal elemeut to these by Bryan Kelly. In spite of its 
qualities. ,An excellent early exam- generous size (62 type-pages of 
pie is * Girl with Coffee Tray’’ fa yerse), the new book seems insub- 
son net), in which supping and fall- stannol. Surely these vvords for 
in g indoors fj desenbed with cubls- music will always seem weak, on 
he fragmentary ess as far as per- their own— like the slight and un- 


cepdon'goesp buc in standard sen- 
tences and with an image-over 
of falling into and down through 
the sea. My own favourite of this 

VitwI'li llThini, Cmm l.Hi. 


Involved poems about games (play- 
ing blind , man’s buff with hi9 
daughters is more or less thrown 
away over his shoulder), and the 


* 0I J -r Space competition poems. They should at 
KL*5“ }. clipped from Hie TLS in least have been protected, by an 
1974. It begins untta wlmr seems to Auden-Uke partition, from contact 
j .5 * or b r *^ n f ' BQ 4 e nds wlth : the: stronger and less papery 

f k treatmeflt long poems about people, which are 

fob: a hangover ; . . , the sustaining thing about the book. 


Tapie it with the juice bf the dart- 
■ ' . board grapefruit,' 


. For, like James Merrill,, though 
not on such a scale, Fuller has been 


B,!,. 1, - f. — VU WUI H &caic, 1UIIC1 uqs uccn 

Raise Jt gently to four and a half writing first-person verse-narrative, 

TMii.r.i ■■ . . taet >' to " Annie Upside Down ” ' opens the 

Eiderdown county, a harvest fired book .with a crash , of. boisterous, 


CHARLES OSBORNE' WILUAMS - 

: , #HAu4en: ; . . MMm: The . 
IhtUhofa Hahing of a Myth 

■ • ' -* !. •Atndqueworkof KFstoifcaldatebiloil' 

{rE"-';.' ivt". j^rUMhieta^tlwIo^oftlw-- 

. Jfa fotfnwmffifrtpfiY . YWlh or Africa. ; 

«i#KisfoRH*R'. 0 


. A ' ■ .i- , fw>ni gupa.l .. even funny, •' stanzas' (5r3-6-2-boat 

(Or, tba car ebolbge rent is cheered, rhyming: quatrains), the monologue 
by , being propped up^ for breakfast of an old woman baugbt . (presum- 
In bed' and jollied along still, fur- fchjy till she dies) on .some barbed 
t her.-, with fciut-iuice that has bad a wire (“fastened' to 'the tilled bill 


in^r.wiui rcuit-iuice tnat has bad a wire ("fastened to me ulfr _ 

eventful;. history downstairs, with kis^es/I did not care for"),. In 
and also some deafening snap- isolation,' such gallows humour is 
crnckle-pop, . ; .) , . . Jtard tp, recognize: the more so when 


and sometimes very flat blank 
verse) is a slice of speech (seven 
pages long) beginning and ending 
with omission marks, from a taota- 
Ilizingly unidentified character who 
in his old age (date “179 — *') is 
living by die Susquehanna and is 
seen refusing to be drawn back into 
politics. The question “ Who is this 
guy ? ” continually interferes — as it 
does not in “ Gerontion ”, say ; and 
the poem itself docs not resolve its 
theme — as Anthony Th waite's Vic- 
torian monologues (TLS, August 25, 
1978) do. Forewarned by “ Thing 
from. Inner Space ”, 1 expect to like 
the' poem more later. In the mean- 
time, I prefer John Ormond’s 
" Lament for a Leg 1 ’, about another 
eighteenth-century person. 

The final poem in the book, 
“The Most Difficult Position”— 
the • chess-board before any niova 
is made— has an epigraph from 
Goethe which meams “A man who 
plays with life will never get any- 
where j a man who cannot com- 
mand himself will always be a 
slave”.- It relates the conflict be- 
tween two actual nineteenth-, 
century chess-masters, the English- 
man Si? union (who narrates the 
prologue and the epilogue, in blank 
verse) and his would-be Amor jean 
challenger Morphy (who In loose 
hexameters with feminine endings 
describes Europe to his mother In 
New Orleans). The men never play 
their game, out both lose: Morphy 
his mind, and Staunton ltia beauti- 
ful young . wife, whom he Uqs 
negjlected for chess and Shakes- 
pearean scholarship. Fuller plays 
. with, the - ideas of success and . 
seriousness : 

‘ My edition grows 
An ogre's task, eating up time and 

life ; : 

Truth’s straws for spinning into 

. gold, ■ 

An ogre's task : without the. lucky 
- .'i : ring, 

Though you, dear, are my ring, 

-. '. . -.golden tooi..'* 


tribute 

Ameri- 


Ftillet makes Staunton shock his 
Vflfe by explaining, that chess Ij 
unimportant, despite the time ana 
thought-, and. devotion he expends oil 
it.. . The- contrasting forms of. Ameri- 
can and English commitment an/i 
the complex of losses in this story 
.. allow Puller to. express a sense , or 

S ession that I caunot remfemhei: see* 
lg in ;’hls' work since that extra-' 
ordinary... sonnet In bis first iboox, 

, : ?4 In Galloway”'. . ■ • : • • '• 


..i> , 1 


... ’ ■ i. .. * 


j i . . 


ii;- MARGARET 

Sf“'s Xie DONNELI.'," 

‘a,' : ;:.Tlielfoehiv9 


• A Tale of Two Metres ■ 

■■ r l kern'd alUtla couplet cry >. 

" Will God oH Somaotie iell md 'w/iy 
! : Wp Couplets qre cojidemned to isquiteid 
: Out ibjsdom ii]toshapos likethose? 

• Tq i^eak witltirdvliy arid trout ' . , 

. Of higher triUhs ohP fieeds more feet l ' ., ! . ■ j ; ■- 

; : ' . FOwfOMH dpi Four., arc too few : :■ , ; : • ;■ , 

or ijnm tltfoyglyl " , t r’; ',••• : 

- .Nnt rilihrl ititi PfUttii * rr-/. 
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Making it strange 


By John Bayley 


CRAIG RAINE : 

A Martian Sends a Postcard Home 
54 nil. Oxford University Press. £2.95. 
<1 19 211896 X 

Who hut Donne would hove thought 
a good man like a telescope ? asked 
Dr Johnson, and who but Craig 
Ruble would want to wipe away the 
sorrows of a uew laid egg ? — and 
in so doing sympathize even with 
the bowl into which it has been 
shoved. 

To want to wipe away 

From this one smudged face 
l lie mucus and the excrement, 

so many final straws 

mid the dirt of all dried tears ? 

Cold beyond comfort, it rocks 
in n kliclicn bowl, 

Aud what about the kitchen buwl ? 
Poor dogsbody, 

its hard enamel 

is cliippod like a dalmation . . . 


like drops of solder and everything 
“ wired up ". A faceless, imagined 
bride at the end is laughing 
at the sense of event, only 
lmlf afraid of un empty house 

with lis curtains boiling 
from thu bedroom wimlnw. 
ILaiku-llko, the verb recalls mutely 
its equally unexpected fellow in the 
first stanza, where jet engines 
“ whistled to the boil ”. 

Raine hns far tno tight a grip of 
things to need to display feeling : it 
would he the most unfortunate 
thing If he felt lie had to go on to 
do so. In the same way that every 
novelist today is required to be 
" compassionate " rs well as clever. 
Some of the poems which do not 
come off, for oxutnplc one about an 
ex-guard from a concentration comp, 
show that lie may have qualms 
about tills. One can only hapo that 
he suppresses, thorn firmly. The 
blurb observes with careful piety 
that “guileless comic vision” is 
" finally displaced by a sombre view 
of commonplace human tragedy”, 
which in the context of the actual 
poems menus absolutely nothing 
whatever. Out renders appear to 
find it irresistible that the poet 
should deepen and develop n heart. 


Most poetic talent lids un ohstucle 
luce before it. not a Pilgrim’s pro- 
gress, and Lliis seems specially true 
of Ruiuv. 

Manipulation of comparisons and 
verbal echoes is of course u .stock- 
in-trade. especially of poetic 
cotci-ics, as much today us in 
Donne’s and Shirley’s time. But 
there is an exoticism in the way 
Craig Ruiuc docs it that is decidedly 
intriguing. His poems don’t .sound 
like those of uny contemporary, 
even those who use the same tricks, 
and they frequently pull off the 
really difficult feat of not sounding 
liko “ poo try " at all, but just seem- 
ing a very clear way uf saying some- 
thing arresting. 

The absence of die poetic goes 
with the absence oE sentiment, and 
both with the odd fact thnt English 
does not seem tiic wholly necessary 
language for those poems: they 
could be literal translations from 
some other tongue, possibly the 
Martian in which the horo of tho 
title poem sends his postcard home. 
“ Mist is when the sky is tired of 
Elight/attd rests Its soft machine on 

? round " or " the lighthouse stands/ 
ike a salt cellar by Magritte ” could 

f ;n equally strikingly into another 
uuguage. But which ? The clue is 


in the particular way these theses 
“ inHko things strange ”, the recipe 
of die Russian formalists, ami tho 
clusest parallel to Kai lie's kind of 
inspiration seems to me the youth- 
ful Pasternak, who in " My Sister, 
L'fe” and other early collections 
verbalized perception with the same 
siylu of lens and focus. It depends 
on un individual domestication of 
“ strangeness " rather than on any 
specific linguistic idiom, uud poems 
of Raiuc’s like " The Meterologicul 
Lighthouse at O” and "Mother 
Dressmaking " could go into another 
language without losing so very 
much of their special dimension- of 
seeing and meaning, Pasternak's 
very early poems made it strange In 
a manner equally accessible inter- 
nationally. 

It is uj in to resting singularity 
that while it is virtually impossible 
to borrow or (o Imitate Inside ona’s 
own tradition of poetry, and- still 
appear original, it can be done by 
learning from a foreigner. The 
French pools — incredibly — learnt 
from Poe, Housmon from Heine, 
Pound nnd Empson from transla- 
tions of Chinese anti Japanese. 
Charles Johnston, the admivublc 
translator of Hitganc- Onegin, hus 
also ]n hla own poetry been a judi- 
cious student of Russian innclols. 


| Mephistopheles for modems 


As the last word of the pocui shows, K ^ ^ 

spelling is not important in the \/| nn ni of"A1An i 
world of conceits— Donne and his I V I C/ M | I I \ III [1[M 
friends would not huve beon par- 

ticular about that, liowever oxqulsite « — « ■■■ » ■ >_» ■■ — gy ■* 

their sense of connection. In fact 

both Donne and Raine produce In Rv S. S. PrflWCF 

their different ways popular and 

highly individualized' versions of — ... ===== 

poetry’s most ancient device for » , K niugiIT~ 

turning the unforgiving 'facts, of ' J> 

existence to favour and to ' pretti- A Faust Book 

ness— the riddle. 77pp. Oxford University Press. £3.25. 

Such poetry can always and effort- 0 19 211895 1. 

Icssly go back to childhood, making sssa ' i — 

us purr or cringe with forgotten 

animisms (Donne on the way to an Over thirty yeurs have passed since 
amorous appointment disciplines bis D. J. Enright broke into the musin&s 
whispering clothes— best silk suit of Scrutiny on the Great Tradition 
no doubt— like children, and lmag- from Jntie Austen to D.H. Lawrence 


— “ “ Tis not hereafter.” (None there lead I.uoifer, a subtler devil th nit 


D. J. BNRIGHT : 

A Faust Book 

77pp. Oxford University Press. £3.25. 
0 19 211895 1. 


Over thirty years have passed since 
D. I. Enright broke into the inusings 

‘m ... . 1 . _ r. a* 


incs liis shoes as dumb even under ----- ,,, , 

the torture of being walked on), his intelligent and we l l-mf or med'dis- 
But in such ploys begin yosponaibili- missions of Goethe’s Faust. Since 
ties. Donne's conceits are cerebral then Goethe has irrupted, to good 
-good men do not actually remind into such poems ns bven- 

us of teloscopOfi— yot out of the nig in the Khamsin and tiie chmax 
boxes of such ingenuity a world of ol University Exoniuiatimis_^in 
absolute resemblance nnd moaning J^R, 1 * P ei '“din^ 
is croudUng to jump, for . the lan- to M*™** ? ,! f* 
guage of pootry does Jlot distinguish °f Dl \ ^ fltwtus l . n ,na ®? 1 ^I^!® 

between the physical and the meta- SJiSS? T PwWlhn in^It is 
physical, good conceits' leaping like I'lln. 

tu, te* »E2S& ssStiSiPS: 


and from Donne to T. S. Eliot with 


embrace.) Mopbisto, to acquiesce in Faust’s 
“ A hoy-Friend is ' a girl's bust salvutlon j reflections wlvich -apply 
friend,” to Goethe's own solution of the 
he then told Greichen earnest ly. Faust problem tiic comment Ills 
“Aud diamonds next.” (Paste In her MepWsw had made on the adage: 

case.) Eritis sicut Dens, scicntes boiuun 

These tilings were quick to fix. Dt n,a ^ u,n • 

Faust lived in u big house with lots Fulg* nur dem alien Spruch und 
of space, tpeincr Mulune, tier Schlange, 

Gretchen's cottage was dark ami Dir wird gewtss eitmiul bel daitier 

poky. Gottillinlichkeit bange 1 

The soxes loin themselves to sex. T . . . , 

He hadn’t really needed jewels. Or momillt(Su{ V ac~futlons in this' new 
, . , . poetry. i.\ lU st Hook, and much- pleasure' may 

Tho donates oF this poem nrc sup- he derived front the ingenious way 
piled by tiic first ” Strnssc ” scene in which this poeta doctus involves 
of Faust Part 1 ; its last lines aro Nietzsche and Freud, Wittgenstein 
clearly n variation of Faust's and Brecht, in his games with lnu- 

HUP Ich nur sieben Stuliden Rub', RUOMe und significance. Readers of 
Brauchte den Teufel nlcht daxu, Memoirs of a Mendicant Professor , 
So ein GescUapfcbeii zu verfliliren. mid otliera who have applauded. 
But this reference te a we, It writ- °. ver el 

ten in eighteenth and early nine- • 
teenth century Germany Is supple- 

montoH hu n wlmlfl liiww nF litci'nrv opportunity for speculation about 
E 1 culm.il S lullMs w SJ autobiographical relevance of 

English -speaking - world : Mephisto : ' ^ ■* J, 8 ' ^9^9 *, 

a notes- Shakes near a and Marvoll III '' ^ libeiulhpl tties ■ ■, But-tbs 


R of lie's stunned trout, » executed 6n J®?* ¥ J 1 ® 1 ! ^ ue L- 00 to Uretcuen. 

tiiolr mechanized - 1 farm ‘ become P, eare 5 ■ J?'® • ua , Feste and the COy Mistress, Marilyn 

“ rigid! v ridiculous " “iliockCd as r “ iat i j an k ac . a J* en y c ^ 1 Monroe, and Lorelei Lee, join a de- 

BatSrf^ - ^Ttooh/svheir' soJiJ pac / 1 ff u 4 be h j». no * c mated Mephisto (Goetiio’s devil pro- 

“ ^ «• ‘w» • not di«np. rt.lW not p«t. D in Krt. 


“ rigidly ridiculous ”, " Shocked tis r 
B ateirian ’ cartoon/wheh ’ sqme 
bounder indntiOns death 
If iugenhlty comes off '.in. such 
poetry it -is 1 automatically ■ part, of 
the moral world in which, all- good 
art has its natural being.. Shake- 
speare's Isabella Imagines " tho poor 
beetle that we tread upon” finding 
"a pang as great as wbpri a giant 
dies and Hie . predicament of 
Raiue's insect' equals forces us, to 


pointed us. ■ right’s dauce throuah the ages, : Tho 

■ What Ehrlglit lias done is iug- poem is meaningfully organised— its 
gested by one of the epigraphs of three sections are held together by 
Ids new book: “Everyone”, that a smgle pure rhyma ami n host of 


ro . enough, and suffidcutly saH-eSpljati^ 
atorv, to make such specufotloijjS; 
ho • uunocesiary. Tills is not* to ^eny-* 
its that tiiore. -are grave weaknesses’: 
by - too many feeble puns, parodies that 


JhXTSihE sfi : “ Eve^we *Y 4hat don't qo.no off.; po^.so. niyiel 

• its natural being. , snake nnin-anh nenciRlms " nhaiild ivtito i assonances, corresponding to lea play that one resents.. 'tno » space -■ blioy 

JSJrtf-ll. own/' . The tivo-part of repetition and variation: Ii^s take U^(pagc M.foi^mstaiice/Could 
... ----- qonversat _ " * " ' 


of repetition and variation: Us take un- (page 30, foniinstaace/ tpltiti 
Sequence of poems therefore intio- verae-movoraent Is conversationa), . haTC„beon put ^ 
dvSeaaucb. subject*, of contempor- with a .surface appearance of loose- drcaiKul piece, pf \Aoglo-G»mum 
orv cottcerii 'as the limits of potiti- • Reas whicii occasionally -tightens sub-Emnaga/i on pagp^M/pueruitiQ* 
mv concern as tne ijnuca ot poun ^ lontfoemaelves to sex”) like tho note lgft>W 'tite do^rdb'E 


Un-i ne's poems ore very much his 
own, but part of the electricity of 
connection is this affinity, whether 
conscious or not, with that related 
brand of acuteness and innocence^ 
of which the first couple l of 
“ Karma ” is a good example. 
Rubbish smokes ni thu cml of the 

garden 

LTuckiiiR its knuckles ro pass the 

time. 

All ingenuity in poetry is a hit: 
or-ruiss affair. When Raiue's works, 
it puts us in new touch with life as 
unexpectedly and joyfully as the 
early Pasternak did, or the young 
Betjeman, but when it does not 
quite come off It seems like a 
closed circuit on- a cassette, fixed 
up for .the private pleasure of 
croul'es. The Mctapliysiculs are just 
the same. Conceits can be worth the 
carriage, as Johnson observed, but 
only if they fetch us far enough 
into a new dimension of awareness, 
Rai tie’s apercus aro frequently too 
pleased with themselves, as in 
“Facts of Life”. 

Wasps with Donald McGill bathing 

suits 

were learning to swim in iny cider 
glass . , . 

yards away, on the cellar stops, 
a thrush jiggled a snail in its pram, 
But nt their best, they draw atten- 
tion not to themselves .but to an 
unfnmiliar pleasure oE 'familial* 
consciousness. 


Who will amuse you now ? 1 
The' one considered tilings to do hi 

elrao. 

The other thought of things that 
time could do. 

The stars stood still, the clock 
■ marked time. 

* That's true, my friend *. Faust 

sighed. 

You've in uicd me for otlice 
company. 

‘I'll puss my days In sonio fat 
wilderness* 

Was there no wilderness at hand ? 
'I'll miss you too', said 
. „ , MophJstopUelet. 

'But then, I m used. to missing. , , 
This conversational poem, with its 
subtle flowing and .tightening «C 
rhythm and its virtuoso variations 
in the use of a three-line stanza; 

. with its delight in word-play 
(• muse " — “ amuse ”); with its 
Imaginative selection of physical 
detail (Faust remembers Hoe . pact 
by remembering the pain in fall, 
hand);; with its easy confluence of 
cultures, ., which makes it seem 
; plural ' and-. Ijfovltublo that Goetlio's 
.^tooth-barton.. . devil- :...(« Fletscli* 

. delne gefrasstgert Zftlmo • roir nlcht 
so fintgdgeu , .i /’) should quote one 
of .WUUam . Cowpor’g hymns; .with 
Its. .metaphysical theme . (nlaii and 
;'pcvJr In face,. or ripse and eternity) 
blending so easily with (he terres- 
trial concerns of it modern poet iq 
search of a muse, a. poet conscious 
of a wilderness tiiat heed' not bq 
sought in some dpi alia blfcil far dds> 


■ end- stories 
tiie individual 


whose tongue proti'udqs as he drqWi 
it- .’ His is r tiic funniest ' version q: 


f°r noflilna/but die longest.^jour- 
n®y/.t o-a Q iff event World”, 'but -It is 


Paradise Hhistratedi " A poet xpn . Goetbo venppear in the course of 


memorable and .moving— none more 
so tiiou the final poem, of . tiic 


.porcelain .pelicans 
repeat to tneinity,* • 

R I Uteri n s mermaids sit 
^aa-soddle qn basins., 
and each urinal colnily .- 
sucks its peppermint . , i 


' :our attention is focused ; biit: the i together/ An artful defeoto of your g 0 don't pi h 'your faitli on- it I ‘ ^ 
' Mighty Opposite Is constantly itti- friend, . I gather. ’) qnd Lucifer • . ^ contract into 

plied, as when, in “ Pfiust asks ior -deciding, for reasons of His own. to • } wiall . t^au LjUs. ^ontrpa . into 
twiuhlf* . Monlilstn answers the . dd . ni’SClSOlv . Whttt Goctite suftpests. ... 


tapee, of a. waving, for 'friendship, . 

■ of the uievflnbto' necessity to^owet 
one’s, . si ghts~^hLs -indeed ;' Speaks 
with tud true voreo of D. J, Enright, 

It li a vo.ice to which not cveryoho 
responds with equal sympatliy, as 

■ reviewers have- ofteii shown" ovw 
. the years; but it is ft voice that many 

of ps Would be sprry to raise front 
die, concert of present-day European 
poetry. . 

I ' ' ' '. . 1 • « 

MAURICE KlCti AptJSON 1 7 . . 

. Fits and Starts : i . 

■ 224pp.' Michael Joseph. £G *50. 

Journalists' collected essays, '. how- 
ever good Individually, raixily a nan* 
age ita achieve the- unity or corn 
! -aletency timt A real book ' ’requires, - 
Even Maurice Richardson failed m 
achieve it with this postliurtious 

■ gathering,! -'s&vBCnl io! .whose' best 
pieces lwd appeared Jiy the.JLS in 

• tho last : years : of Ids life, 'Trrq niia* 

, wire of -i show atofh6f,( crlynjiKylogy, 

. psychoanalysis ana., oddities;, his 
some thrthea iWhfdhT fattip; Id. i»uli .It 

■ togetiiei’, only la suggest.. that a dls- 
cursive 1 putoblograppy iniglit ; h,ave 
boea' die best way of ncoommodd)- - 

. ing tiic author’s eugaglng mixture 
. of Wliiiusy' qnd , wry . . seriousness. 
Contradictions', siiqli as 1 His . lnter- 




troqve^ :a'Waitt^torr;Wlth;its' rvy natisiove r,; . % .v'. *o«s. .voiwire nimsenmiciij nave^Youflimiss n^e.Fau.^. i a«is your 

^qck takfipi-off ^ .die pland’s wlnddvvl t i.‘: JKepHdto. : esked. Faust cheerily, takqn delight in tite reflections that;' Vr- -V . ..... • wMSe..*- • 


artistic.. nod) 1 6i« men, are well con- 
veyed, and; with .his patient’s know- 
ledge of p&ych bflnol vsis hd ' was W?H 
.'.equipped, to Write afabuf Moors mur- 
’ derers, Aleistor :• Crowley; . ol‘ eve)» 
■ jun retired bUj-glat^. A.B, 

I <-> iT.J.l ., ..h l.’y. ► r r '■ J i 


'ill; ; 

■ i;Iv^ 

: i «.•?.! 

■ ? 

:.:i m 
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The demon-farmer’s carnival 


By Peter Scupham 


TlilJ HUGHES i 
Moor town 

370pp. laber nml Faber, 
(paperback, £1.95). 

U 571 11-153 9. 


Moorio it'/i is a substantial, smudgily The 
printed bonk, ihe poems tightly laid the m 
into the pages, the packed, breath- *■» ar 


siiieleucv there is too a rape of pulsing across purple-bare woods meir iuve m « 
the intellect which ’is disconcerting. Like light across heaved water. Sleet ’ Life Is ti JinL 
This is due to the total lack of *' Death also is in 

ucsUicHc distancing, the rejection of And tlie poor fields, miserable tents Death is in i\ 
rherke f inii tfjfl gwh- ■■ of their lieoges. 

iiandcd intensity which equates all Misl-rain off- world. Hills wallowing vvith his liorrib 
experiences. Leaves ore mud In ted, In and out of a grey or silvery disso- Death mews in 
birds are fevered, hedges "stand in lution. 

coma", a raven curses: creation Is Force does not have to run wild It plays with d 
caught in u web of multiplying ver- t0 niake Its impact. 

bal jntett si Tiers. We must ride out , . . The flesh shuiili 

the hurricane unquestioningly. The poems gathered together m , mJiiatrati 

“ Earth-numb ” are a somewhat psrl^irk— b 

There is no technical Interest in heterogeneous assortment, another i" y c £"“f 7,, 
the structuring of the poems, since episada i(l the Tanglewood Tales i 01 ?:?;®" ,? ld 
all are written in a solid, lolloping 0 f Hu gh es * s publications. There is tJiESL 
free-verse : ui i fact, to pause is to a fler ^ e an <f horrified compassion JlS.WfEf | 
become painfully aware of the for humanity, the forked animal E ?“’ J 

awkward run-ons, the arbitral y str jpp e d of i£ lendings, exemplified 5° ffSSSCtJ^ 
line-Iengrhs, the cavalier identifies- by .' G oblin aboriginal * tramp h * laughter, 
tions through metaphor patched up »« r»,\\*drai »• nn.i fif the i 


liiiU Uib tin. F*"- *‘ vv, l 

loss setting a fair match for the in- 
sistent, hurrying verse. This Is an 
omnium gatherum, a run-on of loose 
sequences. The iniriai group. 
11 Mooitowii is the must packed 
and substantial, alive witli a kind 
of reality whose lighter obverse was 
apparent in Season Songs. This is 
followed by o mythological 
sequence, M Prometheus ; then a 
pothering of poems old and new, 
6 Earth-numb ", which moves 
roughly In and out of violent 
actualities anti violent imaginings : 
and a final sequence, “ Adam mid 
the Slurred Nine’*, which brings us 
full circle ho the ihcmo of creation 
more bloodily announced in '‘Moor- 
town **. 

The weight and power of ilic honk 
Como hi the title sequence, a record 
of HughesN experiences funning in 
Devon. Hero n luiuisi'iipe, cli roslicd 
and bounced about by Its winter 
weathers and farming demon-king, 
struggles to give birth to Its own 
continuation. Thu sequence ouens 
in a kind of Sturm mid Prrmg where 
"The fox corpses lie beaten to 
their bare bones" — tin echo of the 
spiritual scarifying of the " Lykc- 
Walee Dirge " ; these weathers dic- 
tate the poet's mood, and force his 
response. The book is thrown im- 
mediately into a state of driving 
exhilaration by- the iucuntatnry 
qualities of wind and rain which 
rench a kind of climax in " Feeding 
out -wintering cattle at twilight": 
and it seems, this time. 
The whole sea of air will have to 
pour through. 

The thunder will take deep bold, 

roots 

Will have to come out, every loose 

thing 

Will hare to lift and go. 

The sequence is Ht by a wild and 
sometimes repetitive anthropomor- 
phism: ill "Rain ” each leaf “ Looks 


ihcir love rn a filial zero, and 
*• Life Is trying m he life " : 


,if indissolubly to imuiur and i Tf • 
lures. •• Pro me i he (is On Hi s £ P “ 1 


L.ILK >a i-'j* 1 **. i" *■-- ■ - , , . V’ ms tn*" 

Dentil also is trying to be life. ?»¥' LWeVffilJ Vh .'/ V A 1 

Death is in the sperm like the J * S j* 1 f’ .!. ,l :. 1 '\ orld . of P«tic 


Force does not have to run wild 


The poems gathered together m 
“ Earth-numb ’’ are a somewhat 
heterogeneous assortment, another 
episode in the Tanglewood Tales 
of Hughes’s publications. There is 
a fierce ana horrified compassion 


Death is in t ie sperm kc- t ie V"* worm of m i 
1 iinciem mariner vn.ul.m where alchemical Jg j 

With his horrible tale. wus uccompamed by a cUtUr j \ 

Death mews in the blankets— is it ‘[ ,5 £ L tumbled down a l 
n kitten ? ^urk Umnney. ami Leonard Baskin’. 

It plays with dolls but, cannot get .lit JJ c *P lc 4ial ***** 

interested. “2*!*“, ‘"drop from their 

, , , , - . 1 1 Pages in a huddle of sticks and 

The flesh should creep, ns n should |,i uc b .i,....,;,,,. i. 


tions through metaphor patched up j * «< Here is the Cathedral" and his 
with telling or haphazard similes, fellow "Hairiness of a creature, 
the dangling participles, the sen- darkne ss of a person" in “A knock 
fences that are not sentences. The at t ] ie door >*, The prepossession 
cJaim— oi- the giveaway— comes in with absences, reductions, the Jung- 
the insistence on the pressures of lail s hadow-self, is dealt with In 

*?*» n i. 5?u l li nt * the bizarre, reductive myths of 
which ends _ I write this down « i7Anr inUa tnlH hv an an H 


i two mythological 
“ Adam and the Sacred 


darkness of a person" in "A. knock Nine" is the more effective. There 
at the door ”, The prepossession is an absence of strain, an npprii- 
with absences, reductions, the Jung- priato lyricism to this a creative 
lan shadow-seif, is dealt with In awakening, where Adam » visited 
the bizarre, reductive myths of in turn by a pantheon of bird-gods : 
“ Four tales told by an idiot " and celestial magi beuring the gifts of 


a fairground relatively unscaim-ti. again a malleable figure • thTcMu! 
The distorting mirrors _ produce the /uns visits upon him become. , I- 
desired effect, but their world cun vulture; the sentence mSSPJ; 
be misted by a smile and cracked llim ls .. p,,,. huvil ro hbVd «aSl 
by laughter. of clay and heaven of fire", Tkij' 

Of the two mytholugic.il makes Prometheus culpable for hlj! 
sequences, “Adam and the Sacred part in creating man, and Hugbtr 
Nine" is the more effective. There offers him up a s a redemptive ^ 
is an absence of strain, an appro- figure, crucified for his creation.! 
priato lyricism to this creative The references climb up and down' 
awakening, where Adum is visited the cosmos ns I’lumotneus moved 
in turn by a pantheon of bird-gods: between manhood und godh«d : 
celestial magi beuring the gifts of trance and consciousness, prophecy! 


-Uke a frog or a ralned-out mouse 
In New Year exhilaration ” “last 
leaves ripped off/ Bowl along roads 
like daring mice The tractor, 
brute mechanism, gathers to itself 
the streaming , imagery of the 
natural world, its entrails packed 
■with snow, Its battery alive-T-'* but 
like a lamb/Trying to nudge its 
solid-frozen mother " — until it 
gathers Into ." life" t 

the tractor, streaming with 
' sweat, 

Raging and trembling and rejoicing. 

Edwin Muir, in his autobiography, 

1 remembers, as b child on his rather s 
Orkney Jarnv being taken to sea 
i lpv*y-*neuMwrn. Inmbs: “ A farm ’ is 
'such a carnival of birth and death, 
there Is no wonder tfiat it should 

• frighten. ’a Child. With my first- sight 
: of those two lambs that foreign, 

• dirty-red, rag-like stuff is associated 
like' a stain,- tpld l r still canndt see 


each other. The sleep of reason, 
however, liegets monsters, and this 
world is one beyond understanding 
or judging. It is — and we are to 
accept the is- ness — the demon- 
fnrmvr's carnival of birth and 
ilc nth. The problem is that the 
experiences we are given are 
primary to Hughes, but the moment 
they are transposed into words they 
no longer hold the spontaneity they 
claim. Tito primary world is dis- 

e uised; tho poet has interposed 
imself between us and the farm, 
though tho energy and brio are 
such that we are almost convinced 
he is handing oil reAllty, and that 
the distort Iona are indigenous, not 
imported. 

The throne of reuson stands un- 
to named, and though the language 
here is heightened, there is no cor- 
responding heightening of {he ntusic 
which controls the' words. It could 
be argued that Hughes is, In a sense, 
writing on Active Service, and that 
the immediacy of these despatches 
from the front justifies their raw, 
unlicked quality, How much is 
gained, though, by John Clare, whose 
immediacy works through such music 
as 

Darkness like midnight from the 
' ' . , , . sobbing woods 

Cla mourn with dismal tidings. of the 

Roaring as rivers breaking loose in 
• , . floods 

To spread & foam' & deluge all the 
plain 

Compare this to the pushful yet un- 
• formed Opening, of “ Rain M , the first 
poem in rhe sequence; 

Rain. Floods. Frost. And after 
• „ , - frost, rain. 

Dull roof-drumming. Wraith-rain 



With crocus evangels. 

The mountain is flowering f 1 

A gleaming man. ( 

And the cloudy bird ’ . 

Tearing the shell . : 

Midwifes the upfalliug crib ol, 
flames, i 

We arc left to draw such parallel' 
as wo wish with the myth oil 
Phlloctetes, the relationship 
between the wound and the box 
creativity and suffering, pain and!' 
spiritual growth. • 

Hughes’s lack of concern with th«i 
artifices of making displays a kind 1 , 
of arrogance which defeats crittdn,; 1 
We are presented constantly will} 
the act of making, rather than thtf 
made: a wisdom that of the shanni] 
rather than the poet. Hughes, tibi. 
Fortune, turns nls restless whetif. 
of reieenarive births and deadt' 
stars and spaces, egos and iltQ'i ; 
egos. Myths build and die: tb<j. 
natural world is substantial - 
evanescent. Can the dictates of th [ 
subconscious supplant the refleo | 
tlon, the delays necessary to co»,- . 

g leto a work of art? As Harbin 
end says In Annuls of Innocent* - 
and Experience 
A mind without memories mWM 
a body without sensibility; ms, 
memories make our inuupnann^. 
life, and it is only as we IncreUi--. 
pur memories, widening 1M I. • 
imbricated shutters which divide 
our mind from the Ugljr, that** l, 

. find with quick recognition mote j, ■ 


By Juli an Simons 


ROBERT CONQUEST i r 7! 


Wlndus. £3.00V : . 


first i ' . * 'ffi* tha Pltcher", one of Richard 

• w Relghiwfs. illustrations originally, drawn for 

aftur Joseph Jacobs’s Hie Fable® of Aesop, a selection 

iS** ■ yrstpubllshedinlS94 and Recently reissued by ■■ 

' Macmillan if* their Facsimile Classic Series 

. .. • (WPP.YMS) 

moderate v 

^ ss4W“.&te 

!' othcr Amertw. Across > rteem poem of ,«er°1 

- capers, but should aay so plainly, hundred lines ab'6ut crossing tho 

t TixU; militant moderation has 'its ? n . ^^stato ID. 

■. significance ui consider in a a podtr-v n?21* '^ a cb * l ! ac,: ? r ^ t ‘® onergy and 

j: wS iToftcn Z “iciiic* t* flvencj even in asbort 

JO. - . aggressive . . in stance— the title /of - catfle-lrtnd, forest 


images of truth which tha worli 
is pleased to attribute tA out ! 
creative gift, . 


Poems and beasts neod to be c»r- j* : 
riod in o . slow, uiidcmonsfritW y- 
dnrkncss if they aro.not to ba RUr}..; 
born. 


All passion spent? No passlonjaytP 

.start 

Yqt hero tranquil lily's 

rodlance. 4 


Tlio alow pulso strong 
unbrok 


rad lanes. ; 
strong from tb« r 
unbroken kwH* • j„. 


sive..in stance— the 


weigh iusk As/tmich as theadjec-; j 

s fopitd to .dHdnguish. them, _ .• ; 


r Conquest's, now 'book does, hot ?£? 
Wactly,;.. expcess "tranquUHty-rond 


beaqhes, 


So fado along the ' wfiSt 5Ti 11 ^- 

■ • TenawMe 

Light of all conscious feallnglt» 

the nlghW$?. 


Gathering in the Royalties 


By Alastair Forbes 


H R.H. PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS 
OF ATHLONE : 

For My Grandchildren: Reminis- 
cences 

306pp. Eva its. £7.95. 

0 237 44942 0 

H.H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE i 
My Memoirs of Six Reigns 
328pp. Evans. £8.50. 

0 237 44948 X 

MARINA WARNER : 

Queen Victoria’s Sketchbook 
224pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0 333 27132 7 

Private Life of the Queen 1897 
By one of Her Majesty’s Servants 

234pp. Gresham Books, £4.95. 

0 905418 66 2 ‘ 

ELIZABETH LONGFORD (Editor) I 
Louisa : Lady fn Waiting . _ 


up quite n respectable coral island 
of I’Histoire tout court. The 
Princess’s huppy childhood had 
been spent at Claremont, where — 
when Princess Charlotte died there 
giving birth to a still-born son — the 
succession to the English throne 
had first been put at risk. Her 
charming and cultivated German 
mother fed her daughter and son 
Charlie (soon to be uprooted under 


table coral island ner took n great shine to her and the royal couple’s frieni 
9ut court. The came to siR.v at Dessau where she Mendelssohn, though 
childhood had rehearsed and staged chat enchant- touched upon in a cur 
aremont, where — lug opera HHnsel und Gretel under volume culled The Priva 
arlotte died there the direction of Humperdinck him- The Queen 1897 , full 
still-born son — the self, who was also a family guest, accurate disclosures of 
e English throne Wicii the present Prince or Wales Queen’s routines “ by oi 
mt at risk. Her extremely active on both sides of Majesty’s Servants ", pr 
ultivated German the Covent Garden footlights, it is indiscreet Maid of Honoi 
daughter and son a good time to be reminded that his composer's last visit, win 
ie uprooted under heritage is very far front being a gone to try out the new 


protest from Eton to switch liis predominantly philistine one, 


education and nationality to Ger- 
man when he was ordered to be 
groomed for the Coburg succession 
vacated after young Alfred of Edin- 
burgh suddenly died of tubercu- 
losis) on a nourishing diet of read- 
ing aloud from Dickens and Scott 
as well as Mrs Molesworth, G. H, 
Henty, Charlotte Youge, Kingsley 
and Stevenson. Unfortunately, 
though a pretty little thing, this 
particular Alice offended Lewis 


When the serious and sometimes 
(dare I say it) even almost 
goveruessy-sounding socialist Lady 
Donaldson began to research her 
widely and deservedly praised 
Edward Vllf, she had reluctantly 
to admit “ the unaccountable appeal 
to the emotions, the spur to the 
curiosity which, if we are honest, 
the royal presence exerts on most 
of us”. Lady Longford also came 


the royal couple’s friendship with Longford. Louisa was born and, 
Mendelssohn, though , this . is brought up at St James's Palace in 
touched upon In a curious little tho royal service, being the daughter 
volume culled The Private Ufa of of the General Grey who had been 
The Queen 1897, full of quite Prince Albert’s private secretary 
accurate disclosures of the old before becoming the Queen's. She 
Queen’s toil tines "by one of Her married a highly eccentric Irish' 
Majesty’s Servants ", probably on peer, one of whose foremost ecceu- 
indiscreet Maid of Honour. On the n jcities was to live In Ireland and 
composer's last visit, when he had farm his own land which in later, 
gone to try out the new organ the life he was wont to inspect wearing 
Prince had had installed at Buck- a ten-gallon bat and driving 
iiigham Palace, a gust of wind a formidable steam-car from which 
blew sheets of m usjc all over the he contrived to open and close gates 
floor, causing all three of them to without dismounting. Her album Is 

» *25^*5 f e U 7cepln i ."iJ r tood < ’ r .yVsT£n 

seel ait; i^.. bn a. r ssrfflsi’afsS? ass 

ahe^one'paMage^sang h °™ ,! !*>' Wcameraand 
D whw it ought to P hwB 'bei S «ther fusaliy printed, which some- 
D where it ought to have be u „ hat detracts from the often distinct 

rii?8 P little ‘ mis^ke it was Lt * dy ' 

rharminv anrt tha last- Inna G I A J* tl lm s ® ems to have been a woman 
have never heard better or purer, ^ * 0 °d'l°okg 

or more natural from any s, ” ter Ladv Minto was 

amateur”. B far P r , ea , l ® r , 1,eaut y)» uleased with 

a special gift for patient sympathetic 
The Queen’s sketches of her lowbrow listening, passionately loyal 


SP , - J t ‘ „ ot us Lady Longford also came 

particular Alice offended Lewis t0 j,cr magnificent study of Queen 
Carroll by commenting when she victoria with the exemplary ere- 
was only five on his stammer, so deutlals of a life-long Labour Party 
that he first wrote Albany member and supporter and a WEA 

children that lie had “ liked Charlie »- - - •— 


ELiZnJScrii uiwuruuu member and supporter and a WEA 

r nuloa * T adv in Waiting children that he had liked Charlie lecturer in politics and economics. 

ThfinewonallSvies and Albums of best but thought Alice would turn Bofch these ladies evidently soon 
utiSFcSaS* Antrim. Lady- KJv badly ^ thoufih he ,aler fo '' eave found themselves becoming hooked 


have never heard better or purer, 
or more natural from any 
amateur 


Louisa, Countess of Antrim, Lady. 
in-Waituie to Queen Victoria and 
Queen Alexandra 
216pp. Cape. £8.50. 

0 224 01712 8 ' 

The Country Life Book of Europe's 
Royal Families „ _ t 

Compiled and Edited by Burke s 
Peerage 

208pp. Country Life. £12.50. 

0 600 3 7631 1 

J. BRYAN III and CHARLES J. V. 
MURPHY : 

The Windsor Story 
602pp. Granada. £8.95. 

0 246 11323 5 ■ 

Mountbatten ; Eighty Years lu 
Pictures 


her). jf not on the sacred then at least 

She provides useful sidelights for on the profane details hedging the 
the social historian on the " tre- lives of our titular heads of stare 
mendous class distinction of those and their families. (Such an incur- 
days— us and the aristocracy, then able addict is Lady Longford that 
the professional class, Hie rector she is even now tackling Queen 
and lawyers who would be invited Elizabeth the Qucett Mother, who 
to dinner but were not bosom has only very lately stopped and 
friends. And there was the business spoken to her for the first time.) 


The Queen’s sketches of her lowbrow listening, passionately loyal 
children bring out the very best to both her very different royal mis- 
of her affectionate good humour, tresses. Queen Victoria and Queen 
for she was really the least soleinu Alexandra. Nevertheless she too 
of persons (all those of her grand- was an " excellent mimic ” and 
children with whom I have had the capable of doing a commendable 


the professional Class, the rector mm is even now tacKiing s/ueen 
and lawyers who would be invited Elizabeth the Queen Mother, who 
to dinner but were not bosom has only very lately stopped and 
friends. And there was the business spoken to her for the first time.) 
class, out of which on occasional Now there has entered upon the 
prominent man emerged and he Windsor scene the latest recruit to 
and his family would also be in- the regiment of royal biographers in 
vited to a meal. The rest just came the comely shape of the delightful 
to the garden party " (my italics), and accomplished writer Marina 


pleasure of talking were unanimous take-off of the old Queen. 


to the garden party (my Italics). «tcpmpiiBuea wnwr marina 

Unfulfilled had been the prediction Warner, herself something of a hien- 
of Queen Victoria’s father, Edward pens an re radical, usually— on the 


Duke of Kent, who had confided 
to his friend Robert Owen “ I 
know that there will be a much 


more just equality of our race and and beautifully produced volume 

\ ■ . 1 .1 _ -II _ i 1 all » Ufln ha ebilfii.llti AAmnilnH 


224pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0 353 2655 8 0 

COLE LE8LIE, GRAHAM PAYN and 
SHERIDAN MORLBY \ 

Noel Coward and his Friends 
216pp. WeidenEeld and Nicholson. 
£8.50. 

0 297 77557 X 


an equality that will give much 
more security and happiness to all- 
I am fully satisfied with the 


principles, spirit and practice of the examples from more than fifty 
system which vou advocate”. (Later albums and sketchbooks — has 
Owen was to claim that the deceased clearly come under thq. spell of the 


sna is even now tackling Queen about the kind, indulgent smile and 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother, who the often uninhibited laugli). I was 
has only very lately stopped and specially touched by her study of 
spoken to her for the first time.) her daughter Alice with lier little 
Now there has entered upon the arms protectively about Alfred 
Windsor scene the latest recruit to (“ Affle ”), the brother fifteen 
the regiment of royal biographers in months her junior, whose relation- 
the comely shape of the delightful ship was to remain so do6e until 
and accomplished writer Marina their tearful farewolls on her leav- 
Warner, herself something of a bicn- ing England for Darmstadt as a 
pensante radical, usually— on the bride, because in time her eldest 
BBC at least — putting a blue- son Ernie of Hesse was to marry 
stockinged left foot forward as her his second daughter Victoria MelLta 
best ; and she too, in the fascinating 0 f Edinburgh and Coburg, herself 
and beautifully produced volume an artist of considerable talent, 
she has so skilfully compiled— who was to be a dear friend to me 
entitled Queen Victoria s Sketch- during my own boyhood. Tliis wed- 
book though it cpntaius only 180 dinn, at Coburg in April 1894, was 
examples from more than fifty a<J thronged with Royalties that even 
albums and sketchbooks — has so case-hardened a courtier as Sir 
clearly come under ihq spell of the Henry Ponsouby had to admit that 
great little Queen-Empress in her he “ never saw so mauy ” ; two of 
turn. . them, the ill-fated Tsarevlch and the 

T .licnerr that like Elixaherh bridegroom’s sister K Alicky ”, chose 
rnnofnnf oVin ffluniiraMv the occasion to announce their own 


she has so skilfully compiled— 
entitled Queen Victoria's Sketch- 
book though it cpntaius only 180 


clearly come under thq spell of the 
Duke had kept in touch with him sreat Ihrto Queen-Empress in her 
through spiritualist stances, his turn. . 

blithe spirit declaring that where he j suspect that, like Elizabeth 
was there were no titles, all being Longford, she was favourably 
hicks beyond the Styx, as it were.) influenced by die journals of that 


. A far ™°>*e impressive piece of 
book-production than Jonathan 
Cape’s Louisa album is the rather 
curiously entitled Coimtru Life 
Book of Europe’s RopriZ Families, 
subtitled “with photographs by 
Lichfield ”, though exceedingly few 
or these turn out to be by that 
bouffant-haired Earl, not even those 
of Danmark and the Danish Royal 
Family into which his Bowes -Lyon 
mother married, while the jolly qne 
of that popular Prince about Europe 
nnd Wlilte's Club, Tsar' Nicholas 
Il’a nephew Ddmitri, though 
credited to the Prince himself, is 
actually the work of another J>roj 
fosslonal photographer-peer. Lord 
Moore. Aa for the Prince of Wales, 
who has lately been trying to catch 
up with some neglected homework 


the occasion to anno und 


cks beyond the Styx, as it were.) influenced by the journals of that engagement. 

0 297 77557 X Princess Alice made a triumphant enchanting first Vicereine of India Present in attendance on the 

— television appearance during the Charlotte Canning, who was from Queen as Lady-in-Waiting was- Louisa 

1977 Jubilee celebrations and her 1842 to 1855 a favourite Lady-in- Antrim, described on her invitation 

“ How strange it seems, qnd new l * book should greatly appeal to ail Waiting and dear friend of the to the Festtafel as " Palastdame 

to reflect that, in the prettiest of who were fascinated by her vivid Queen and her husband, and whose Grftfln Antrim . A number of 


television appearance during tho 


1977 Jubilee celebrations and her 1842 to 1855 a favourite Lady-in - 
“ How strange it seems, and new 1 ” book should greHtly appeal to all Waiting and dear fnend of the 


all roye] residence*,. Kensington recollections of the distant 
Palace, just a few yards from where which, for tlie benefit c 
Lord Conyiigbam at six o’clock one privileged to call upon he, 
June morning so lpng ago knelt to nineties, she can add bi 
kiss the hand of die dressing-gowned ected-out mimes and mimici 
little Princess " Drina ” of Rent and of rhe subjects of Princes: 
told her she was now Queen, the' last sharp ear and observatior 
survivor of her thirty-eight grand- lost meeting with her wo 
children, daughter of her youngest Christian of Schleswlg-Hols 
cleverest and most amusing .son, husband of Queen 1 
tiie haemophiliac Prince Leopold, daughter Helena (" Le 
Duke of Albany, still live* end has whom he habitually oddr 


8 ton recollections of tha distant past, to Interesting life has recently been pictorial souvenirs— Jr 

ore which, for the benefit of those movingly recounted in Virginia banquet music progn 

one privileged to call upon her In her Surtoes's admirable biography. It ing a ** Galatea Walt 


privileged to call upon her in her Surtoes's admi 
nineties, she can add brilliantly was Lady j Ci 
ected-out mimes and mimicries. One accomplished 
of rhe subjects of Princess Alice’s water-colourist, 


draughtswomen 


introduced 


sharp ear and observation at my - , . . . „ — — - v 

last meeting with her wos Prince LeltcU" as ha was thought of ! by Queen and ono destined . to end in 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the the Queen who, apart from Undine divorce and the parties’ remarriages 
husband of Quean Victoria’s his lessons “very wonderful , to mote compatible cousin* as 


William Loigbton Leitch (" Good old 


E ictorlal souvenirs — including a state 
anquet music programme contain- 
ing a “Galatea Waltz” written by 
“Affie",’ the reigning Duke and 
a passable violinist — of this event, 
later described as the most disas- 
trous marriage ever arranged by tha 


her (now in her ninety-seventh year, 
alqs. rather frail) being, four score 
year# after her Groridrnama Victoria 


; ydj^nKin ay parody; .Jpictfc. Hugh 0 s 
•\jMfrcr*;t3ie fcqad nE a StiH-horn lamb 
!,:ori^puJ!31heoorpsQ ' :> . • ■ 

l 1 '- 1 :'; Tijf'lr came. “ ‘ ■ 

\ ■ .'And hfte^n'lhq hmgi sudden, yolt 

j.' »;■' ' ■ • ,■ ' -i-hf :. • .■ yellow i- 

; thrtalof W|> : " 

a .amokWB sharer of - ’oils : ana 

V (■ . J’.t * pbp6. a nd ■ syrups—* 

‘Afid tho bodtfi &y ^Wrii;' beside i*»q 
‘ .•i’.rriT/-- v. 5- ‘IritoclMd-trff htadi ’ 

closes wipi 8’ erhhp 'pf 


’partly b 

itlqnary ;L 


scenery ; I wait fpr revela- 


fin. tho - ihbrnlfig' 
breakfast;. /, '• • 
iPfifUgcala.!.. 

Cghtq. and bacon, V 
l;to be back upon r 


? of. ledioui, ordiodoxy in jpootry, 

■ Ona mhy*wolctnyuf qxife'runentalirfih';:. 
C in ;wj age. of-fag-end exporiradita- 


• .v — T • 7 Tr' T* h ju^iwiul luciyi i-./' . ■ i ■ ; ■ 

i in'* love; u also , » ih P Miles from 

- ^^^U^tht fegp !: noWharV’,; which . asltS that we 


igh04 worked 

comes, in i-Wi 


:W)ti ; haye to mshflite without . 
■ ’But i thesitB t ^Inlliis #|ow res 

M' -;'.T .’i.fioii ofaw 


> Swu fa the * bSr- « The Ten^g :■ 

and TV .Room'Mn : t-7 

piqce on thd' Soho t ar %° { XfJS yl 
and an anti-Soviet squib. ■. 

one ..regret that 
Ilea refused to indude 
his “political PryJjJS^SK- ^ 
satires ,r written ■■ M j is 


JnvonftJ^fj# «»■ g^Jis. eb, “P^rMps I should .pduae 
it is Grandmoma canie to 

*• , U.'. fe' u£ ", .frilpwed ; b« 

1 c P ara f2S M ^"i y i^ a ’ j^musfngTpttals;of 


passed away propped up by the good 
arm of the firstborn of ner grand- 
sons, Germany's last Kaiser. Such 
great optave-stretches of memory, 
eocompassing so many decade#, can- 
not fail to strike special chords of 
response In anyone sharing G. M. 
Trevelyan’s 

delight in histoiy, even Jts most 
prosaic details, because they be- 
come poetical as they recede into 
uie- past. The poetry of biarory- 
iiea in quagl-mlraculoua fact 
mat once, on this earth, qnce on 
•mis familiar spot . of • ground, 
walked other men and'w om en, as 
actually we are .today, ; thinkirig 
i£ e » •°^ n thoughts, swayed ;by 
: ; “Off Own passions; but row Mi 
gone, one generation vanishing 
■ Mtej: another, gone as utterly as 
.we ourselves shall shortly be. gone 
y-HKe a ghost at cockcrovf, ••...■• 

.A^^e | has dona Well to 
Whorlze, for thq edification of si 
generation of readers, a ,Yer; 
. delightful aduvepirs 


daughter Helena ( rt Lendien "), 
whom he habitually addressed in 
Danish fashion and through, teeth 
clenched over meerschaum pipe as 
" Mirt Tru ". When the Schleswig* 
Hols to I n couple had to winter 
abroad they parked their family 


— ... .... . to more compatible cousins as 

enjoyed his humour and mimicry) to M on as sho was ddad, are , in- 
Victorio who over twenty-two years eluded In the un- Indexed, ill-pagln- 
learnt from him die water-colouring med volume edited with a lively two 


with the Queen, one of whose sup- 
posedly reassuring telegrams to the 
parents read “ Children very well 
but poor little Louise very ugly 11 . 

This thin little child (maligned in 
respect of her looks by her maternal, 
grandmother whose standards were 
notoriously demanding; ah© was 
even critical of Queen. ‘Mary's in- 
sufficiently'' *-beautifua-v apdeSrande) 
Wes' Princess Marie-Loulse, who died 





in 1956 a few weeks aftef the pub- ^ 1 T®* 

licatlon oF her Memories of Sue pa { m i,, 5 

Reigns without knowing that_they « a Jn| 0 n at Buck 
were to prove popular enough to w^ngiy described 
pas^, , after four "printings, to^an 8 ft P the mal 
even wider readership m a Penguin 5U ,. 3 ] y . t^iose of 
edition. She had never forgotten Jn , Coburg 
the sotto voce message transmitted trough tre aa of 
into her ear by a footman as she caSt ie is identified as that of the 
was ritnng, In her early teens, sby , itlle ' moc k-Gotiiic Schloss Rosen au 
and- silent at the. Balm oral dinner y^ere 1 : Albert was bora .and of 
table— « The Queer! wishes the whoso <gree p f i e i ds he babbled in 
youhg Princesses to rtmembep^Hiat hl8 feyer at WJtidsbr,- but I am 
melr-. ditty is to .entertain ^ their fair y jpre r Is the Vest* aWvq.tbe 
nel^hboure^at ■ ^nd herbook ^ wn where Luther wrote his hymn 
U ritock-a-block with agreeable and »* Ein : Fosto ' Burg 1st Uqsor Gott ”, 


techniques her first drawing-master, dozen pages of text by -Elisabeth 

the kindly Richard Westall, RA, : — 

had failed to impart, her drawing I — /-. T r a 

skills having been much improved 1 iU 

by later -lessons from Edward Lear. 

But. as Marina Warner does wall to 

remind, the Queen ’Had inherited "t \ . 

much of her artistic talent; some ■ 1^ f-\ I I I J 

from George m and some from A-* A A ,A \^- 

her Coburg mother. Marina Warner . 

has framed her' excellent selection » jTV . ' 

of pictures with a text as agreeably /% ■ ■ . ■ 

readable as it is idiosyncratic, for LI ' . I .. 

she Ja,,a romantic a?i we« a? a / 1 . . 

schOlfivly writer.- On tne scholarship J. JL. Ml, -m:- J*.’ 
side there seems to be only one or 

two errors. . The -skyline of the ' T\ /*\/ r \'T/' fl 
Queen's painting from the Little L^fl .Iff , ■ Il> 

Pavilion at Bucklnglmm Palace is ; I j V: W y iX. L 1 

wrongly described las that of White- , ' .« 

hall, for the minaarMnlndreta are ■ - •• ’ 

siusly those of Grosvehori placei. TjflX/ 

In' • the Coburg section > view pi J|\' I UA( J *' 

through trees St a distant -bill-top - Vf> A 7 u V 


driawdltthi 

lta*-.rt>y4llaii 


twice a week to the opera and-ttree Queen Victoria’s;,, ; 

times to the theatre, .and where w j 

Glara 1 Schumann' came 1 to tfieir ■ Marlna;_ Warnw _is particularly 


feATfi ANTIQUEr ' 

•'.■ EARlif CHRISTIAN . 

: MeyerSchaplro ■ V .; 

Wtinerofthe lrtMmdl' i- 






wteri BiNsettoead-ana tatner-m- 
Vet:' their, psfftw his- left a las 




llft.a laehng star), rite'. ftun« fw&et Jiqa heard ib^i ipust 
CultOral enrichment.’ Cosima Wag- sprry *he, makta no ■ 



■ence^ to- / 


about the ramifications of his 
extended European family, he Is fn 
for a surprise when he ffpds that 
for the article or Belgium, the Key- 
stone Press has supplied a delight- 
ful picture of his own classy out 
seldom squatted-in country home In 
Kent, Cfievening; captioned as the 
Chateau de Laewen, the vast palace 
that contains inter alia a sort of 
conservatory-microcosm : of fhq 

Congo x'un up for Leopold IT (whq 
never managed to see his African 
acquisition); Still, for those 
English-speaking Royalist reader* 
who at present have . to make dq 
with the French weekly Pohtt-de - 
Vue-, et Images for its illustrated 
record of the doing* of Right and 
Wrong Royals, this colourful album 
with . Its on the whole unexcepdom 
able letterpress- will be a valuable 
addition to tho library. The Burke’* 
Peerage editors do tend a little to 
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B: TLS JANUARY A 1980 


Queen Mary's frvling'S were 
indeed so strong tins xuhjovi 


.done iniiniiR Western rulers in re* 
Mis inn to drive Russian nr Vit(4"siW 
refugees to ilicir deaths in the 
niiinnci' approved and recommended 
by Anti ion y Kd oil's i>nreiqu Office, 
and to see overdue mem ion made 


woman who patiently waned mi 
thirty years before being able lo 
share ihe HRH nf her husband, 
Prince llcnil of Sweden). Why, L 
can myself recall thinking it in 
youth unite u lark to be addressed 
In a pre-war Berlin street as an 


We know tlwt . . . the Court and Queen Mary's feelings were Ins highly \ i «os m I 'i t imes idu i 
Government Fifrli Columnists . . - indeed so strong oy., this minjoci m i lu- time ul Ins murder, he l 

ho so far as to encourage any lousy that at Clin si mas time just niter preparing tu l.iuuch i n public aW t 

publicity and tiiat disgraceful and the Abdication die had writ ton t» Mile Ins last .ui.k1ihr.iu, the PM > 

libellous lies are rile even in Prince Paul to say inter <i/m unit Piiniher lluibar.i Lari hnul, fo rftn I 


Washington. . . . _ 1 am only now 
beginning to realize tbc virulence 
of the campaign that Official 
England [die term Establishment 
was not yet in currency] launched 


the other day in my presence opart from snim* touching sbni of l 
Bertie living George VI] told George y and Ins ” Mmlterdeu" I 
George he wished him and Queen Alexandra, almost every nie. I 


grandson Louis, whom I liad Known 
since he was a child, in bombed 


who for a wholu week called me 


Bremen crushed between tanks .Serene Highness. Since some 
When serving his country on Nnin acknowledgment is made in the 
manoeuvres in Jubilee year. book to the TLS smd the present 

i w „s -i-.Miiw.ss; *s sr*ssJ™ ,h ff s/tlrTs 

gSSTS SiUff teVlS EfSottM 1 while Wal " ! Win,ls ” r 

Helen of Romania, boriiu Piinccss ,s 

of Greece and, nftor a life of rough Royalty ”, writes Princess Alice 
Mines at the hands of many people, Cor her grandchildren, " was and is 
star ting with her husband King an urduous profession whose mem- 


tiou of sufficient evidence against 
me to justify its ultimate mm of 
having me out." In fact, of course, 
Official England was engaged in 


George he wished linn anti /ui-.\,imii.i ( inmost every pit. i 

Marina never to see Lady Cunurd lure turns nut tu he of the forma- 
again Hnd George said lie would Serene Highness, who hud to admit l 
not do so. I fear she lias dom' that lie was the vainest man in the 
Ditt'id a great deal nf harm ns world-—" l et n de vanite^” ns Onegin 
there is no doubt she was great was described hy 1 usli kin, the liter- 
friends with Mrs S at one time nily comininl forebear of Mount- 
and gave parries for her. Under bjUtp 11 s sisier-m-luw "Nada 1 * 
the circumstances I feel none of Miltord Haven. (Jhe dusky Afro- 
us, in fact people in society, Russian poet s other descendant! , 
should meet her. I urn sure you new including no less tltun two of ! 


reviewer 1 shall say nothing about having the American press censored, will agree one should nor meet the youngest nod prettiest Duch- 

the mutters of tnstc involved in shredded or refused admission to her again after what has Imp- esses, Abercorn and Westminster.) 

publishing it while Wallis Windsor Britain, or if once admitted refused peued and I atn Imping that ‘‘livery man has his proper value 


Ca ltd mid bis Lupescu und finishing bar* . . . have tu endure a rigorous 
with Andrei Vishfnskv and his naming and nbido by a strict pro- 
Paukcr now retired to her parents* gramme. Their lives are dedicated 

Hi. _ mil.. .. J iKrt nr.M fi*nnt rhilflKnml fn Cf<t'uirn Tlio 


FioreiitW Villa Sparm and the pm- from childhood to sorvico. Hie ovcrestln 
tics sor like Iter cousin Philip of a royal motto, *Ich Dien’, is no ettec he possessed over the two Such sentiments certainly give some i ,l :"/ ryl,,I T somco ]“ ; 

Ui4 la sli passport: 41 Although Ill-used, empty, phrase. It moans Just what royal brotner-clicuts in whose con- indication of tlu sort of instructions ot ctmtnuruuie ciiurtsnia, t lie equally 

site is us patiently sweet us if she it says— ‘ I serve \ H But it ceased flicl of interests he never scents to she might have felt bound to give energetic lie tress to the vast fortune • 

had never hnd n erne . . . she for- to mean anything for Edward Prince have seen a cause of conflict in his her son concerning his foreign-born “tint up by nor grandfather Ernest 

gives those who abused her, though of Wales tho day lie whined to a own conscience. They Write of ,f a wife and the nn suitability of her Lasse k born n poor German jo* 

continuing to remember in n de- horrified Freda Dudley Ward, "I discourtesy nn tho part of Princess being the first nf her dauglitors-iii* Ul,l | dying n irnusus-rlcli naturalized 

tochcd way, ns if Ute unhappiness want no moro nf this princing [sic] I Marina" who “refused to accom* law to call oil their new sister-in- J, 111 *. converted British Roman 

ware senittHie e lie's. ’* This grout 1' wn»t to be mi ordinary person pony her husband" to visit the law. In fact, neither the Kents Catholic— *ir Ernest, to whom Mr* . 

lady can also do on affect Innately something lie nuver learnt to bo, by Windsors "on honeymoon'* at nor JMhcess Nicholas nor the Kcppel s daughters always thought ,• 

faulty imitation of her distinguished “ prudent to drop a curtsey ton, 

friend uml neigh boar. Sir Harold , «— — — t— — — — — f s well ns to Kmgic as they 

Acton. Tltangh, through no fuuli of knew their mother s lover and ■ 

Jmh 1 ortn, site did not get on well Cussel's patron Edward VII, just to 

with her flamboyant .vltow-off fflfc “® nn t " e s °fe S1 de. If the lut 

mother- in- law Queen Marie (wlui fv (/ / 7/),\ Viceroy’s diehard last wishes come 

wan perhaps herself the best ff’t 1 (//\ true, this amazing financier, so 

of Royal miniorisies and to whom f I Jh. inscrutable in his Order of the Bath; 

Niucy Astnr once called across L/ ^ 'iR cloak, will prove to be the great-: 

her dining-table : "My dear, ) "***— Wu granufuther of the next Queen of; 

you're nothing but a moral piosti- iVti England, reviving the old jokes dipt %• 

lute I "I, she nevertheless admired JSay ^StA' L used to be rnndu about a neo-Hesst-- 

the mony good qualities of the ff [')V ^ CasseJ dynasty, 

woman who, having turned down /> /KiV „ . , . , „ , . !■ 

the marriage proposal of her first nt _ 40 close fritiu! , nf whom 

cousin King Gcorga V, was to write If S ^ KY/W^i Moutttbatten included in his oth«- t 

to him after the war it. which she f m W #! n.oM°.T l PA Is L*5 le . c “ 0M 

had tiibon so courugcous q part : I , \ ««4 Jr A vL. ess ? I0, I V/Cl1 SI ? np i ' 

van only tell you deur Gcorgu Hint /~>l Coward, and the text of ti«» 

I hold ax firm as only a bom Hug- • f ^ ” l £ h ’ e,tei ' flnd f? r . n, °" 

IlshwuihAit call. 1 ' l&iaV A enjoyable album compiled by 

The book even contains a chapter JBffi SSSed Mmlev xS 

on Uie Saxon house of Wettin. which ' \ lit If fS? "Tlfe-lm MMdaSn % 

tho College of Heralds had once >h» fcyn I lBS^ JS 1 

£uS3iS ff!S I J ^ ’V^\ to mo to be taking thing* a bit 

SSa %LSS f Sr Kin? v° linvfl JL^ J j/ /iL. r ^ 1 S N S ^ \ yS/v too far. Ho must have been goln»V 

dev er^Lo? d Smmfu r dMm c a Aie up ^ * N/ l' J \ ?/' thlrty w i wn > «lolw-t«tuliig- wjl' 

twirl. Wlmii ? Si |£ y V L ^ tile young Peer and Person of W* 

/ /*' /S I / K f \ / 7 hem-t in those days, the m. 

Just nf re? the end of the war fS S S / / ^VYiS/V £ ,,i ji De . d out of Shanghai hi HM5 

ho w dow of HhJer? executed </ / // / 7f/V \ U ? X Suffolk. Later in tlio South Pacific 

woidibo MsaSsIn ^n Stauffenbera / / f // \ ■" \\ J / S ‘ \ there was more Hcllo-Salinriug k 

I om? J ieUbv^ n SwtSbten X ) / If /] 1 V) 1/ / 1 Valparaiso and gunnery practice 

chftidaine who, after requesting % / * f / ] j I rLjJ I NnK, nt ii M i V? flny 

that I give her a carton.of Ajoericnn ./ / J I, J \ •(' ?i«Mfr C n!!5«aO Sonie I* 1 y ' 

cigarettes and spend an hour chat- rf / / \ \ J on . n J ?L’c i ° C , C . ls .? *1 S > 

ting up her lonely old English natuty (\ f f\ \ » • % ,/ , . snuly confined to the wardroom,, 

SViwU tat&l. 7 « y - • j/ . ^L. r f,p? alod A - °^ n , °} h01 ; stu(, e T!^-' 

II You know, I'm a daughter of the \. ■ J, ■/.. T — ‘ 

King of Saxony "-t* monarch who • N ^ ^ S , • Uiat Nofll borrowed much of Mo^ j 

I had. tSfflcuhy In recalling had only ■■ • ■ . batten's own oxporlences ns. ej, 

Wscrt deposed by the Allies iu 1918. , . „ . . . .. .‘j 10 RN cn P ,,ff hi* head ..i»iw t 

t dui tn Mw, 7 he future Aiiimi- in the arms of Queen Victorias youngest child, Beatrice, who was only two wars older than ' ™ a ,W«g what Alcxnndor Woolcoti ' • 

mi her nephew. From Queen Victoria’s Sketchbook. . ' rightly called ‘‘ one of the , three f, 

:! • or four Rood movies of opr lime”?' 

i . : ■. ; In Which Wc Serve, which i«W 

On ill • Uio lUlL SiAF^ CGrtdiulv ilin nulv ram! f 

■nd Comtotse ^do^iris^^o^h^of *ntnr B3 t‘ ''' hen . EU J. aI, y B lv ^ VVasserleonburg in AustiHa, allegedly Yugoslavs nor anybody else chose documentary patriotic, moirieji; 


Britain, or if once admitted refused 
quotarion here, all in the cause of 
keeping the foolish fellow on tho 
throne. 

I wus sorry to see Murphy and 
Bryan trying mice again to perpetu- 
ate the old canard caused in the 
first place by Walter Monckton’s 
overestimate of the degree of influ- 
ence he possessed over the two 
royal brotner-clicuts in whose con- 


George and Mnrinu wUi nn longer from which must always be sub- [. . 
see certain people who alas wore teucted Ills vanity , said Bismarck ' 
friends of Mrs S ntid Lady once. It ix fur _ loo soon for I 
Cunard’s and also Dnvid’s. ... As history to judge just how much j 
you may imagine f feel very Mouutbaticu had m lie vain about: 
strongly on the matter but so vend aside front hia remurkoble looks, I 
people have mentioned to me ruthless uiiibitmn umi de tormina- 1 
what harm she has done. thm, to suy notlung of his great , 


ware someone eUcV This great 1' want lo be nn Drcl 
lady can also do an affect innately something lie nuver 
faulty imitation of her diMinguishcd 

friend uml neighbour. Sir Harold 

Acton. TlvoitgU. rlirough no fuuli of 
Jmh 1 own, xha did not get nu well 
vrith her fliimlioyam show-nff 
inother-iii-law Queen Marie (who 
wan perhaps herself the best 
of Royal memorisu's and tn whom 
Nancy Astnr once called across 
her dining-table : “ My dear, 

you're nothing but a moral prosti- 
tute I "I, she nevertheless admired 
the mony good qualities of the 
woman who, having turned down 
the marriage proposal of her first 
cousin King Gcorga V, wus to writu 

10 him after tlic war in which xhu 
had taken s» courageous a part : " I 
can only tell you dcur George that 
l hold ox firm as only u bom Hug- 
llAhwoihAit can." 

The book even contains a chapter 
on tlie Saxon house of Wettin, which 
tlio College of Heralds had once 
deemed to be the surname, when the 
politicians told hint ho had tn find 
nno quick, of King (tango V, until 
clover Lord Stamfurdhum cuiuc tip 
with Windsor as tho handiest label 
for Itis master's House. Searching, v 

Just nfter the end nf the war, for , y 

tlio widow of Hitler’s executed 
would-be assassin von Stauffenberg, -■'/ 

I wax once helped by u Swabian . 

chfticlaino who, after requesting % / 

that I give her a carton of Amoricnn / 

ri garottes and spend an hour chat- f / 

ting up her lonely old English nanny ([ 

over the stables, suddenly let fall, lv *— ’*S4^ 

11 You know, I’m n dhiiglitor of the 
King of Saxony ’’- t* monarch who 
I had. difficulty in recalling had only 

toil too.«fby th»jUli« in mf. ne Kllijjl 

X noticed that In die chanter on 
t |he House of -France and Navatre 
MontCot 
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is made of the vulgar 


brtiwl carried, on in • tho full glare 
,of: -the media between the Comte 
and Cdmtesso do Paris, both of 
.ltfho.ttV' ■ have’, publlslield ’ their 
- Jttequrfrs lit tle past year, or pf the 
odious behayiQiir of their eldest 
yon 1 the; Comte de Clermont. But -in 
the December 7, 1979. issue of Paris- 


the way, when flnall; 
chance to try it, Ere 
with her habitual get 
sense : H You can’t be 


fS?* -Vi y r*TL* sense; vou can r oe an or ui nary come.-* I tltoiiRht I had nmled this cmlv befriouded Wallis s!nn«nn slderable work nf art as Dnei 

:bja g5 ff'jn ,fg%2?SJ3S teyJS. tj^S' ^ M ffi 55?"38? ‘ 

fsisss teas sr«- zt&jgn&'& a ® pg ffite i; 


,0 tawdry theme ttiness" and pcrlwpj King George! JJychess Helen Viadlimrovno^Prih- mei 
of The Windsor 5fflrp,. by the two; was not for wrong wh^n he onco, cesqi Nicholas of .Greece.' -prince the 

£m*r rnn vlinut-wnlAi 1 * ulirt iM>rn L-km.faJ k>; aU... . ..U .. u v... . ' IlmilU 1 u„ 


t over tho anything with' .such , 'admittedly - lapping' material it huii threo splsn-.D: 
staying the modest ^chances as 'wore offered did -pictures nf ‘the riueen Mollwtl' 
\ tpe Grand -them.- "Who knows, this dpnoim- “o h£Starten’s tl»-ee^ h 

ivna. Prln- merit Jn tho Bahamas" ‘‘'wrote o nM ^"tten 5 tinee roim , 

e, .prince the. Duke, “may .prove the .Loafing once more through tins, 
speaks for first opportunity we . have r ‘ as P“® l luiow Lliqt, of .the 
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Iter • tattgr and orten ; bitchy, 

^ , stick: bitterness, gavd ftor Jtus-.- . 

mi deal t»r;irihdHpm«s 

Ayhich hectmlil pnfy.kdip inf Why, ifSwn 


MOsetaMly rep oaring to o^rypody. ■ I??®. 
h?lw he was. (“ Dari fn g, ai-«- 
gtHttgiokwra nfb to hid ih teers 
ggltt ’ tonight ? »» liras the .^w Jra rfs 
gmsatiient . from ; the ■ ‘£tdcod 

^y^rhejirq.] _ ,, :v; .... .• young Wsm 

; More lately, at Itam. piie forelgU >«icovqred 
WtW ! wtih ai in^yjiHid hnshknd'.sulh the Dokq 0 
W wg^WMitd H®T5 e « : trith an : IIR H I 939 ; corf q 
• tvoA qultepfepuml to pull -Gufdalla 4 
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• i • • ^ Conrad lingers nearby as 'Randolph 

I limniniQ 1H thP Cl f\l S tow ,eat, s US towards the dark 

I/lllIUlllllO 111 UlV JiVy heart of his story. There is the 

" geographical closeness to Conrad’s 

■ - " 1 "'"** 1 — - the jungle during the war, leaving decline and ultimate destruction the major potential difficulty in Malaya; there is the clash between 

_ it K„ behind a dangerous cargo of ammu- form the principal thread of narra- such treatment being managed with- cultures, which Conrad would have 

By frank JLUOIiy nition, and the occupants of the tive, is seen as the victim of bad out apparent effort, Randolph Stow seen as the conflict between civllizo- 

flying saucer seen over Boianai in luck rather than moral weakness, has devised an individual stvle for tion and barbarism : there are evil 

g - 1 — the prologue. Both sets of visitants His wife has deserted him, Itis father each of his witnesses, so that after «nd violence set against a back- 

XlANDOLPfl STOW : represent the world of " Dimdini ”, and -his best friend die during the a time there is little difficulty in ground of tropicM vegetation. But 

. . the land of the white men who course of the novel, and it is hinted remembering whose viewpoint we the parallels are fairly superficial. 

Visitants steal the cargoes sent from heaven that his mother may have been mur- are sharing. At the same time lie Stow, as I have indicated, does uot 

189pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.50. to the people of ICailuana. The dered by the Japanese in Guadal- has imposed an overall unity on the share Conrad's pessimism. More- 

436 49730 1 prophet of^ the cargo cult is tile canal. Underlying the variety' oE novel. over, as _ his friend imd admirer 

-- — — legendary Taudoga. who helped the incident there is a positive moral _ - - , .... , . . ... Hugh Clifford pointed out. Conrad 


By Frank Tuohy 


over, as his friend nnd admirer 


Visitants Is Randolph S 
novel for some years. It w 
he tells us. with the help 


Metuseln. 


no vEi>a **°i **»«■ — r — ~ o — - iviciuaciu. the prospective chieftain, looks s „ e ■ w«“» uuui 11119 n-uaurauans anu 

given in tne "heady early days of . towards a future united with Saiiba, !2 * ore, E n lands. He undei stands his Papuans. The modern writer 

the Whitlam government and It ,V 3,ast t j*®' A r . e when MacDonnell the trader wil] be f' can be precise about the evlla which 

has already won the award estab- t M?su e i- vants ^ lS ^°ij dead and his house, Rotten Wood, j les a * >our e w,t \. t e ^ now I et *Se destroy his . creations : the orgies 

lished by Patrick White from his nver mistress Naibusi, now an old j iag fi na ])y d-umbled to decay. r, use „ . 2 t * ie T lanfiuages. can be described and, though tho 

Nobel Prize winnings. Stow is. a poet woman, and Saiiba, a boisterous y w u u ™ Lay ' MacDonnol] and Cawdor are repre- frissons may be fewer, they can bo 


with both his Australians 


as well as a noveilist, and his writ- young girl, cheerfully generous in 
ine is not widely known in Britain, her affections ; Osana, an lago-hke 


A relatively simple 
embedded in an 


decay. « use u ot j ^ tne i la^fiuages. C an be described and, though tho 

MacDonnoH and Cawdor are repre- frissons may be fewer, they can bo 
plot is sence d fluent in the native Inn- enjoyed with more confidence. 
«i 0 W.,«iu suage; Osana, the interpreter, uses . . , . . „. , 

elaborately his fruxt.BtRH -kills m maVa mi-. At the same ume, Stow does not 


fellow countrymen have tended to will have departed. * . 


bably, since he is described as 11 not w i.> h * |1. em harras«5inff laiuEhter' Consul in Malcolm Lowry’s Under 
VAM Wninlr Kilt- nlwau« " uia haun wn ‘.?h evoke eraoarrassing itaug titer. n^j»i n i, 


ilaf r1„M-PVG TJnnHnlnl, wurlti eiuuarraasea wnue Lawaor remiuus skiu, uio puint ai view snuis do- ,. nf ii n or tI1B "* e porirayeu 

a them of their activities during the tween three Papuans and two Aus- atBnd unU1 a sec0,ld iettdIllB ' He is a writer Who demands our 

orable 0 earlier S n 0 ve 1 To urm alin e, J a Poaese occupation. Cawdor, whose tralians, the transitions which are Inevitably the shade of Joseph attention and respect. 

Visitants is short, lyrical and at the 

same time deeply meditated, written ^ 1 , 

ssSS^SSs?^ Illuminating the ordinary 

out the help of the biographical — ."..Ti'J 5 - - - produced by habits and unidenti- wheeling fantasist who found that of other characters, 

details on tne Jacket, it is clear tnat • _ , fied assumptions about life and the imagination was a useful route is homlcidally pursuit 

Visitants is the product both of ||y Alail JorOWlljOlin people; and equally, of sudden, arbi- out of harsh reality. SUlitoe’s lator ship ; he is nls owu 

specialized knowledge and of deeply . trary upheavals which hardly seem work has often explored this con- acutely conscious tha 

felt personal experience. ..... 1 "J _ ' . 'L. to relate to human will or action, tradictian : the combination of a be things not Just ti 

Tho setting is Papna-New Guinea STANLEY MIDDLETON ; • 7n a strong Land. xiBndx at a developed, indignant, and compas- he is SNlltoe himsolF 

in the later days of Australian rule. , . qtl . anaE Lnnr} Jit {f e a d {SST from the usual BionatB socia , 1 8er,se . with a stiong SUUtoc, as super-egc 

T1.» nmlnn... knro/l nn n«„innna, ‘‘‘ "■ SOge Lfllld . OlStanCO H Om tile U9UHJ nlldl mil- ,nfn fnntflUv nr flkn tlia trim .radio 


Illuminating the ordinary 

'.'.-i — 55 "J - - - mmm p ro a UC ed hy habits and unidenti- wheeling fantasist who found that of other characters, one of whom 

« . . ■ D ■ . tied assumptions about life and the imagination was a useful route is homlcidally pursuing him on tho 


Tlie prologue, based on newspaper “ «■ 

reports of the time, tells us that 261pp. Hutchinson £5.95. 

"On June 2Gth 1959, at Boianai in 0 09 139230 5. 

Papua, visitants appeared to the A1 GirT . Tm - . 

Reverend William Booth Gill, him- ALAN S1LL1T0E • 

self a visitant of thirteen years The Storyteller 
standing, and to thirty-seven wit- 2 S5pp. W. H. Alien £5.95. 

nesses or another colour. . . The q 02089 9. 


tied assumptions aoout me ana tne imagination was a usetui route is nomicidaity puisuing mm on tno 

people; and equally, of sudden, arbi- out of harsh reality. Slllitoe’s lator ship ; he is nls owu creation, also, 

trary upheavals which hardly seem work has often explored this con- acutely conscious that he wants to 
to relate to human will or action, tradictian : the combination of a be things not just tell them ; and 
• 7« it Ctrana* land a , an H« a developed, indignant, and compas- he is Srilitoe himself — except that 
h.hI - £ 2? “KriJS sionate social sense with a strong SUUtoc, as super-ego narrator, is 

SfiriiAwn ' RI> Mrptrm? SaImb* iJ ur * a to P ush ou t 11110 fanta sy or also the trim radio officer of tho 
witlf the eve of y 'a ofotaaonlst even ni « htmare * The Storyteller ship, with his mastery of the 

Fofwhom T m.y be P n omoU '*«*„ 'OT,*' ^ f ° r ,ra,,smittu, S ™s- 

*LqM n trnn«ttinnal nprSnd in CM 1 DC C&llcd) ZlCHfl 0 H» ftllQ i 9 fflr S 51 BCS- 

life ; perhaps a testing time rem ?Y e J from - h n X tllin8 » Mlddlet0 P Sillltoe runs two risks in this 

but one from which he will would have wished to try, a work elaborate allegory about the nature 

move on. Yet Middleton’s compas- o? 6110 ’ ov ® 0lfiQfl * or and motivation .of the novelist as 

sionate understanding of his social tne return or a*. creator : that it should turn into no 

landscape is, as always, complete Ernest Cotgrave discovers, t one more than a series of individual 


standing, and to thirty-seven wit- 285pp. W. H. Allen £5.95. move on. Yet Middleton’s compas- 5w OS 1, r ii? . pll , a " dello i 0l ' 0olfiQS > 01 and motivation .of the novelist as 

nesses of another colour. . . . The 0 491 02089 9. sionate understanding of his social tne Fellini oj a*. creator : that it should turn into no 

craft was shaped like a disc, per- • . — — ■ — : lanclscope is, as always, complete Ernest Cotgrave discovers, one more than a series of individual 

haps thirty to forty feet across, with and absorbing ; indeed, the technical day in school, that he can divert good yams, and that the whole 

smaller round superstructures, -and B f a i v ]y general flight from the adroitness with which ne orders the the attentions of the school bully venture should, culminate in a high* 
had ron the underside four legs evcry( jay and the ordinary in the seemingly random details of his by spinning out a weird and speed and bighflown symbolic 

which is also characters 


pointing diagonally downwards 


everyday 
novel (a 


uwBuuaniy uuwuivmwa . novel (a phenomenon wnicn is also characters’ lives Becomes more woudertut taie oDoue a mytancai 
Visitants explores this theme in a flight from the responsibility of impressive with every book. seafaring uncle. From this success 

stall and, like most good novels, understanding it), Stanley Middleton T Murren is a musician— lu ? graduates t0 P°h storytelling, 
is. more rather than less prob- has stood firm, patient^ explormg J*™ 5 0 ?S5u? iad comuoser-- wil,s eaffagemeats from u-orki og- 
le than Its factual beginnings. On the fabiic of English living in the' ShJ ' lunSSKs tto miScindta T n '* « ufi A teases a university 
ie level, the visitants are three post-war years with an unfafling Sot her^hurch of toe citv (a place *Mrtry , sodety, and , ends up 
alte men or " Dimdims ”: alertness for its. concealed surprises. “ 0t “ er f J 0Ul ?JJ MddletmW &kf employed telUng Jus tales nightly 
acDoanell. a plnnter and trader In a aeries of distinguished and fas- ^ and oa board -a cruise liner. Thera it 


mdom details of his by spinning out a weird and spead and bighflown symbolic 
lives becomes more wonderful tale about a mythical climax. He takes on and overcomes 
ith every book. seafaring uncle. From this success tlie first, danger triumphantly. The 


detail and, like most good novels, understanding It), Stanley Middleton - Mnrl . al , { , a muB i c in n — 1,0 graduates to pub storytelling, Storyteller sustains its pace and 
it is. more rather than less prob- has stood firm, patiently exploring .^™ e5 ls . a wins engagements from working- verve through a large variety of 

able than Its factual beginnings. On the fabiic of English living in the Jho Juo Ee? the muste^n die i? an 8 °‘ ubs > 1 teases a un, versity wild and gripping stories, as it 


one level, the visitants are three 
white men or *’ Dimdims”: 


needed to. Yet tlie nearer it. moves 
towards its allegorical ambitions the 


two . administrators who visit him— to illuminate tho true complexity of nat fkeiv (deVoite du w aff airsl to J**H be a surrealistic confrontation by Us own Ingenuity, and die young 
Alistair Cawdor, the political social changes and adaptations wfiich J? JraJ^„3Sal between the different plane* of Brne*e toUlug tall tales about hta 

nFflnav. ...... L... I. ..m M. .r.nn . ^lia enp nlnmil MlH UIVBllBU UJ CIUUIIUIIBI UJUIUU 1 im.aillf.. lwh r>1i a.illini- hs< Tlnrlfl rAOriTA Wnllld HRYBr llBVS 


Deceit triumphans 


By Anne Ducheue 

HENRI TB.OYAT I , ' 
Head in tlie CIouds> 
Translated by Antliea 1 Bell 

151pp. AMan 1 ElUs. £6.50. 
85628 084 4 


matter ot momentous sea-vnangea " tm dlng friend for tlie oddly 

stricken family of his young mis- 
1 tress, as "die musician” who can 

n 11 p\ Tl X of for some meaning to the last 

J^/i.J.W4AAkJ months of a dying Polish emigre. 

mail we all recognize— a patholo- The healing of wounds by art 
ideal liar and hysterical manJpula- which comes in .the final pages u 
tor, with a charm affirmed by the In no way euperficial or send- 
author but, as so often in such men tail, but authentic, and earned 
cases, not apparent to the reader, both by the sneer credibility -of cite 
He keeps a pigeon in his bedroom characters and their predicaments, 
and claims, among other occupa- and uy the unobtrusive emotional 
lions, to export Yemeni lobsters to power of the. narrative. In a sense, 
the United State's; which is optfur- little- happens j or too many 


unreality which the author has Uncle George would never have 
created. The hero is the creator allowed fftrtt to happen. 


LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Menander I 


151pp. Aldan Ellis, £6.50. ehdy the kind of thing that moves "small” thiiigs (-breakdowns, un- 

85628 084 4 the loyal blurb to call him " dis- wise relationships, the deaths of 

!==^— 1 ■ ■ ■ — - ■ ■ tiirblngly exciting”. Like all sudi netiv-strangers) happen in an Urp- 

„ . ^ .. • . „ young men, he is (apart from the gular, haphazard way— « the - pace 

Henri Xroyat leads that group of pigeon) touchingly cosy to have of life. Yet there ds nobbing unddy 
writers of Russian extraction, about the place, except when setting or uneconomical about the writing : 
(Kassel and Druon herd on his me ' 'chiihhey Cruelly 1 Middleton is’ one of the most finely 

heels) who have done the state of impersonating a hostess. controlled stylists we have, and a 

French 'fiction some generous ser- ■ .. - -Ui , 0 _ master of carefully selected detail. 

Vice in keeping ' upon' taie broad tra* Poor Marguerite TaUs ensy p or H beautiful' reminder of just 

fSES. m !&J«96 .sat- iL’&JS E^SiTZiShSt '.d* 2“ VSJ59W**™?!: - aL"!SC 


ist-aellers.. So.it is at least iriterest- ■ Germaine* ;< there ’^ -a pny, ruceiy distress 1 Jessica just after her new 
8 to, Add Troyat, whose models ^"°‘ l c v ,®P~° Bu tu ul lover has been' killed lu an. aCcl- 

we nevor . h&en leas than the her with another mother-figure of dent ; no traumas, no real awkward- 


' . hkve nevor ' been leas than the her With another mother-figure of dent : no traumas, no real awkward- 
Srindest — Tolstoy. Dostoievsky, his • °wn' chosffng. ®mce.:they_ are juat an intensely realistic and 

Zolji- Bal^ao—ihere essaying a vefy dnly: allowed "to. see things from. reoogaivxtbJ e - half liour in' Which all. ■ 
riiort rtoyej Von 1 the fiSdohable Marguerites bemused^ ■standpoint, tfluat itdgHt have haiipened between 
• rfaOme of intin^te ’domesticated per- readers must work hard to supply * the two people is gradually dlsd- 
ysrelty. /.■ ■ commentary or Interpretstdon iof pate d by the exuberance 1 of the 

, He oostul atea' Mar b Oat 1 1 a VsinWe S - ?. WIli _, Tha t charmin |' de f el f party ot the next table, who have 
ail? ^hrtur^'-tto^ovw- graceless thalr - ekcitemdnts (and v their 

•aSBJP r • , decaying deserve tft ? That M. Troyat wanted -. At the outlet -of. their careers as 

; wttt£ort.of ^ Flat that be- to .j detflonstfate - that , « hd could novelists one mishfc reasonably have 


W.G. Arnott has incorporated in his new edition of 
Menander for the Loeb Classical Library the papyrus texts 
discoyered since the end of the nineteenth century tip to . 
recent times, These have yielded so far one play virtually 
complete (Dyskolos), large portions of four more (Aspfa, 
Epitrepontes, Perikeiromeite, Samfct), and considerable 
amountsof many other's. These contiedies based oh 
• conventional coincidence^ but enlivened by Individualised •' 
characters and lively dialogue make Menander the leading .... 
playwright of the 'New Comedy'. There will be 3 volumes of , 
Menander in the Loeb Series; the plays will be presented in. 

: f alphabet ickl order, with Gjrbek text and English translation on. 
. facing pages.,Volume I contains Aspfa to Epffrcponles, • : 
English sub-titles are’The Shield, The Farmer/ Twice a • : 

Svyindier, The PcevishFellow, The Dagger, andMert at 
Arbitration. Pfice£4 . 50 



If you, wbuld.Uke a Loeb Catalogue please give name arid address 

j. f ; Name_.. .'.■U-'S~ rr ^ — r : — ; ^ t . ■■■■-"77 

k Address ^ r .rr i ■ ; v ;' J f i - 1 


themselves with working 
In iihe English Midlands, 
thfi’ Wfsdara of luhasJgbt 


lyv jagas.,, ald3^ 'hijp. : Jjdw,'*with^ thS’ Wfsdqm of lupaijigot ; . . • lrri . , ,. - -;V . : : 

' iovei.' -'sasur'^hh ■ suiifiahv- long^i^^.qq' , .rHotihi r ! .va 8 ;• : rv' - -'i - - i ■ V - v-. ■ 

a Social rebel, true, out also a free- ' 'n~-'-rr«'. J ir- 1 .-- ■- m.. — ' 
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The world at his heels 


By E. S. Turner 


roiu dak ms : 

U iislc r Kenion . , T . _ 

The Man Who Wouldn't Lie Down 

340up. Andri Dcnisrli, £6.50. 

0 233 97137 8 

Mo one will be surprised tu learn 
that American universities Rivu 
courses Oil the films uf Busier 
Keaton. In his luter years ine 
>* Great Stone Face " foil among 
existentialists mid, as his latest 
biographer says, his works were 
lulled us ,c paradigms nf the human 
condition ”, inspired liy “ Heid- 
egger's Duscin, his notion of wiiiu 
it’s like * being iliere ’ in the 
world 

S.umicl Becked sent the script oE 
Will ting For Go tint in Keaton, who 
ttiriied i» tluwn lieCiiu.se lie did not 
tind crsi.it id it. Nil doubt ni.my will 
wish that Keatnn, whose forte was 
improvisation, could have been let 
loose on ft in/ of. However, Beckett 
I'vciitimBy persuaded him l» uppeur 
in n s liu rt film designed tu illustrate 
Hi simp ]lerkcley'.4 iheiiry ihut •« 
lie is in lie perceived”. It shows 
him from the rear ns he wains 
lli mo id i the Mieets, with people 
flinching and reeling away ns they 
c«tich sight of bis femmes; eventu- 
ally, in Ids room, we are allowed to 
see a face of horror, like something 
out of Grand Guignnl. 

When this short was shown in 
19CS at tlto Venice Film Festival 
tlio mom-eve d Kenton was given ^ a 
smutting ovation, lie bad been right 
to take the existent inlist V money, 
modest t bough it was compared 
with the fees for making television 
commercials. 

Keaton, who had only one day's 
schooling, insisted iliui be wus no 
artist, hud no serious thoughts end 
wus merely on expert in visual gogs 
and “pratfalls". His rule in the 
main was that of bumbling Ulmer, 
“ soph end ” or jinx. Sentiment mid 
pathos lie usually loft to Chaplin : 
bis speciality was fighting iiatuiul 
elements or mechanical monsters. 
At a time when much .silcnr comedy 
consisted of pie-throwing, or people 
i talking , each other round city 
blocks and colliding at the corners, 
he introduced new manic dimen- 
sions. One of his secrets was 
pimple . multiplication : he was pur- 
sued, not by one would-be bride, 
but by 500 ; not by one policeman, 
but by the entire New York police 
force ; not by one testy sergeant, 
but by on army. Using a camera 
trick, he made fifty-four revenue 
men emerge from one car; If his 
Illusionist skills made Lorca and 
Bvnuel acclaim him ns a BUircnJisr, 
It was something he could. live with. 

-.. Tom Dqrdis's biography .rightly 
celebrates Keat ou's climb back alter 
.the alcoholism which nearly ruined 
hini in his forties (he died aged 
seventy). In 1960 the comedian 

S ave an u as told to” account of 
is life in My Wonderful World of 


two wives have imule it possible to 
jell mure ubmir his private life. The 
.second wife, who was tactfully code- 
1 1 unicd Susie by IHesli, was a nurse 
employed in an institution for 
alcoholics and Keaton always 
claimed lie could not remember 
marrying her. 

As an fun t terrible of a variety 
an, young Keaton was hurled about 
l lie stage by his fntliui-. who wore 
.i steel plate on his head to with- 
stand thwacks with a broom handle 
wielded by the boy. Child protec- 
tion societies rose up in auger, but 
ilie law was unable to stop an act 
consisting of pure vinlence. In this 
wonderful world of mayhem young 
Keaton lea nil not only how to 


fall but how to preserve that rigid 
mask which persuaded audiences 
that the whole thing wns funny. In 
a picture taken at the age of five 
he looks like an evilly inscrutable 
little penguin. 

By the time Keaton became loo 
big to hurl into the wings the film 
industry was making the first two- 
reclers. He was given his first 
opening by Fatty Arbuckle. whose 
career later foundered in, wild 
disgrace. Soon Keaton had his own 
studios, producing two-reelers by 
his own extempore methods, fol- 
lowed by full-length films like 
The Navigator and Battling Butler. 
Ills most famous film, The General, 
depicting a great railway chase set 


in the period of the American Civil 
War, was by no means a financial 
triumph. Its release coincided with 
the financial crisis brought about 
by bite coming of tulking pictures 
and Keaton was forced to shelter 
under the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
roof. Thera he had no optiou but 
to work to a budget and was far- 
hidden to depart from the script. 
Mr Dardis assures us that Keaton’s 
talking films made money; he was 
not one of the casualties of sound. 
However, he was by now a casualty, 
not only of the bottle, but of his 
domestic problems. His first wife 
was one of the three Talmadge 
sisters end, if the author is right, 
they and their morher tried to rule 





The pensive bridegroom: Buster Keaton explain his pockets tvhUc waiting at the \ church ui Seven 
(I9J5). in which he plays a man given only one day to find a bride and so inherit $7m. (From The 
Buster, edited by Richard J. Anobile; Elin free Books, 1976.) 

The faces and the voices 


Chances 
Best of 


his life, even telling him that two 
children were enough and that any 
more would constitute “ animalistic 
behaviour ", 

His work suffered and telegrams 
from the studio became stiffer and 
stiffer, ending with one dismissing 
hint “ for good and sufficient cause . 
It seemed all over, but gradually he 
came back as circus clown, gag 
writer, plnyer of cameo parts, guest 
ertist and television personality. In 
1957 he had the unhappy experience 
of seeing himself played by another 
in The Buster Keaton Story, but the 
560,000 solatium bought him a 
modest ranch house. 

The Keaton we meet in these 
pages, which are infested with 
alcoholics and practical jokers, is 
a complex and often contradictory 
character. Pessimism is part of the 
stock-in-trade of humour, but was 
it really part of Keaton? Mr Dardis 
toys with the thought that the 
violence of childhood might have 
left “indelible psychic scars". 
Many found the comedian hard to 
know, withdrawn nnd melancholic, 
yet he was addicted to bridge and 
baseball and joined in many a fear- 
ful jape. Wild beasts, we are told, 
took to him, or was that just pub- 
licity guff? Certainly women took 
to him; in Uls youth he liked making 
up to stage sisters, but the Talmadge 
sister act was clearly too much of 
a good thing. 

The author cites evidence of 
Keaton's “incredible sweetness" 
and assures us he was " incredibly" 
and “ unbelievably ” graceful; also 
that hi9 power to create scenes 
which were “incredibly poignant" 
was supported by “ astoundingly 
acute analytical powers". Perhaps 
die editors on whom Mr Dardis 
seemingly leans should cut off his 
supply of adverbs. There are more 
than thirty pages of “ filmography 
far which those universities should 
, -be properly grateful. 


By Richard Usborne 


ROY PICKARD : 

Who Ployed Who In the Movies, 
An A-Z 

248pp. Muller. £9.75. 
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book is syong on the financial 
aspects oi bis hero's career for he 
hat had access to studiov records ; 
-and the deaths pf Keaton's firsi 


A poet in the pre-Second World War 
years wrote 

I'm nil of a twiuer . 

to know who will be the uluinate 
atom-splitter ... 

Paul fyfuni 
or Mickey Rooney. 

IE this book doesn’t give me the 
answer, it probably means that the 
ultimate film hasn't yet been made. 
I take it that the thaumaturge was 
Rutherford 1 of the Cavendish. Let s 
look up Rutherford, No, the last 
of the Rs here is Ruth, Babe, 
played ' bv William Rendix in The 
Babe Ruih Story, 1948. Not Ruther- 
ford, then ? Oppenheimer ? Fuchs ? 
Barnes Wallis? Well, lei’s press 
on and look up Paul Muni in the 
index. He did/Al Capqne (Scar face, 


1932), Benito Pablo Juarez l Juarez. 
1939 ..." one of the most author, 
italivc performances of his [Mum’s] 
distinguished career", says Mr 
Pickard), Pasteur in The Story of 
Louis Pasteur, 1936 and Zola m 
The Life of Emile Zola, 1937. 
Mickey Rooney did the young 
Edison in Young Tom Edison, 1940 
(Spencer Tracy did the part, in 
Edison, The Man in the same year;, 
Huck Finn in The Adventures or 
HuckleberiV Finn, 1939, Lorenz Hart 
in Words nnd Mimic. 1948, and Baby 
Face Nelson in Baby Pace Nelson. 
1957. He also voiced (a new word 
for my vocabulary: eg, Al Jolson 
voiced Larry Parks in all the songs 
in both The Jolson Story, 1946 and 
Jolson < Sings Again, 1949. . Talk 
about a man disappearing into his 
own myth) the Scarecrow in the 
cartoon The Journey back to Oz, 
1972. 

No dtomsplluing types there. 
Shall we look up Errol Flynn ? 
Well, l* Christmas time, so let’s, 
lie played. John Barrymore 
(V another in the long line of great 
HbllyuioOd actors who literally 
drank themselves into the grave”, 
says Mr Pickard) in Too Much, Too 
. .Soon, 1958. Christian Fletcher in 
: In the Wake of the Bountp, 1933, 


James Corbett In Gentleman Jim. 
1942, Colonel Custer in They Died 
With Their Boots On, 1942, Don 


IJy Rqberl Morfcy , 

■ Rf>r.ANri CULVER i 1 ' 

; ,Nai Quit* « GenUetiiaa ; y':’;’ 
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h *y i . precise manner the do ih 'should be Mr .Culver's book Is a modest 


mm l HCil DUUI4 u»| UUH 

Juan in The Adventures of Don 
Jum, 1948, and Robin Hood in The 
Adventures, of Robin Hood, 1938. 
la that all? What or who was he 
when he liberated Burma ? Or was 
that a total myth, l e, wasn't there 
a film to back the widely accepted 
story ? 

Anyway, still no sign of ' atom- 
splitters. So history probably lias 
yet to be made. Well, film-history, 
so' often so much better than the 
facts. ' I think it was in a story by 
Anthony Armstrong a long time ago 
that a Hollywood producer was 
arguing with the English historian 
whom he had hired as consultant 
for the forthcoming epic The Gun- 
powder Plot. The near-final 
spectacle was to be the Houses of 
Parliament exploding sky-high and 
littering the Thames with embers 
and dead members with scorched 
perukes. The. English historian 
reihonsti'ated with his employer, 
saying that in fact Guy .Fawkes 
had not blown up die Houses of 
Parliament. To which die unanswer- 
able answer was ” You know he 
didn’t blow up .the Houses of Par- 
liament . I know he didn’t blow vp 
the Houses of Parliament. But die 
folks in Kansas City know he did I ” 

The dust-jacket, designed by 
Chris Patton, is a montage of three 
nctqrs arid two actresses in charac- 
ter parts, I can recognize Edward 
G. Robinson, surely In one . of his 

' ^MVkAnA.MitiA (inlae • til I fr fkfi 1 IflrldV 


a mad-looking young scientist (well,' 
he’s wearing spectacles, a white 
coat and a startled look) behind, 
with an expression that suggesu 
lie has just produced an unexpected 
monster. Could this be some for- 
gotten Frankenstein the Beginner, 
or Carry On, Pygmalion ? Your 
guess is likely to be better dian 
mine. Have a look. But die lady 
with a frown, a metal snake for 
coronet and a two-piece bra of two 
more, smaller, metal snakes . . . 
who's she ? For my money, Theda 
Bara. (She was Caiuille in 1917, 


Jhi ft Is nWobiograplW Not Quite A 
iQbillemun Roland Cutvei* 'relates 
;|Jim At oh eariy^uae; m ■ attended 
'lA 'pcrfatifiojice p t Mask&lyhp and 
L £kmlt* , k i ;«jid ■: cpawdowUly 

’.fctqmtatWd by d conjuror pulling a 
ehitfi from under y fully laid table, 
. IbaVlhK .- tHo : ;trocko 


Ilk HI i miMWiiaii » — — , - mu V 0VV> III • » * yk 

iciips is Often gained by his exuber-| throughout liifi own account of hid 
iancly taking bold of tho doth in the, life ode senses 4 curious lack of 
first place. Ta write one's life ds[ confidence about whrit fate -held 
always, vyortii -a try mid this Is a: store. If only that .first trick had 
- bri*ve ' and antusing attempt r to . tell' bean successful j if tho ,.cups: <u)d 
tho tale of a ,mali wlio has desbr- i.sauCers bad stayed on Hie.tkblo and ' 

■■Arllii nu ihnAil kklniaialf'-AM a kjt mk a is Vi A liosi . WAdH snnunfl. fete* ilifa 


*• " *- .-.^he ;twckc 
ng home wit 

pSWe fbr. tea «t Fullers and ft si ukk 
' mWvinr fttflhd Jtdasdntrcu/i, 'ritf 
dd the sflme e^eriPieaf himself 
Itr ftfc! ko)»B rea^Hr' dW r this ocdfi- . ' 
trick .foiled 


themselves ns 'rogues and va 


id. : Men spared' for once (his 
'S : nashing eyes and the 
i; 0 f la tiling scorn wbicli ivjtv. 
o often 'Unleashed bn hint an 
ibpd;' he migiit have became 


in A Dispute ft From Reuters, JSjO, 

■ Wolf , Larsen, the . rpthlesa ; captain . 
.of tins schooner Ghost; in Jack Lon- 
don’s The Sea Wolf, 1941 - and Dr 
Paul 'Ehrliclij iVvho discovered:' one 
.or ...the first, cures for syphilis,- in 
Dr ■.Ehrlich’s Mtigic , Bullet.-. . 1940. 
None of :those : would justify: the 
man oh. the -jacket's grey derby 

{ hat. and natty overcoat with button 
. Iiolos in both : .hpdft ..Corns, come, 

■ Mr Pickard, you haven’t dona jus- - 
. tide 'to Mr Robinson. ' I- think that’s' 

Bette DaVis as Queen Elizabeth I in 


course.) I’d guess this was Miss 
Bara as Cleopatra : but did they 
allow feminine navels on display in 
1917 ? With a war on ? Nothing 
much else on, except an arm-band, 
though her lower slopes are emerg- 
ing from bejiind some far-distant 
pyramids. 

We shall have to research into 
Roy Pickard's other, just re-issued, 
book, A Companion to the Movies, 
for un-dusty answers to these prob- 
lems. That book “ covers such major 
film genres as comedy, horror and 
science fiction, thrillers, vyesterns. 
musicals, romance, epics, war and 
adventure movies; swashbucklers 
shd animation", says an inner flap 

oS the dust-jacket. Meanwhile, back 

to the book under revj,ow, and a 
few facts that I am probably better 
.for now knowing. Mastrolamn 
.'appeared as Colonel Custer. in the 
■French, film ToUche pas la femme 
blanche, 1974. The last two Fausts 
ill -talking pictures were. Dudley 
Mdore (Bedazzled, 3,967) and Richard 
Burton. (Doctor, .Paustus, .■ 1 19d7;i' 
Christopher Lee id the, only actor 
to Kaye played Sherlock (Sherlock 
Holmes and. the. Deadly .Necklace, 
,.1962) and , Mycrpi :t, (The Private tiff 
of Sherlock Holmes, ,1970; Robert 


uni) ipura witui 

- ; pictures : .made of ! Subf lock Holme* 


nUtek uwepibjqd and ■ , . th ani l j 
Ik ‘ titf : . titiom /-with Jha^piatf ;> 


; owp and he took care: to marnr 
r roftsterfuTlndibS >hb ] ke^ift 
'eht. nofref ■ let; Jiim get out . of . 


M.dnti 


KV^his.bbbk'. 
thief ‘jfbad^r.^ 


urbr,< : fcrvd'w 




fhb '‘rurt 4if •Fr'ench Without Tears. .Siiltiia, life ; 1 made mb -cry/ WiiMe 'fib 
Lt^lef pft/ he (grows , we tetjlcedV'. laced % ImprpbfibJo ;c^vplry 
-y-flfter ' [ilUtvfaes not do'- to’bons(; 'hodtv /p. A : , •••;.,* r «->• . . * V, ,. • : . ^ ■ , 

' •- ‘ •*•- ■.£; v - -• . 

. i ' - ; • v- ;^ ■ '{ ; 1 . • . *i. I;: -sv ; ; . ■/ " ; 


, thp X,*. powerful ‘British monarch, 
dftughfqn of Henry; Vlir.and' Anne 
Boleai'ii v/ilvP twice) m' Tfte.Pnvato 
. Live i .61 ! ■ 'Elizabeth arid yEsse'xj. 1939 
dnd'Thg.VirgliiOve^n; 19S& r "The 
'evil-looking-. chap with ah oyepa(ch 


u* LITU Aijuip . 4AH 1/iwu ; a j ■ 

. ilfoMKhZ' mrifli b 


• 2, hor*-ii'or* 

-rhferllyn 


viewpoint 

DENNIS DUNCANSON 


TLS JANUARY 4 1980: 


The carnage, disease and desolation they conscripted and armed for him 
that have resulted from the “ libera- (with weapons supplied by Peking) 
don” of Cambodia by communist who committed the first atrocities 
arms nearly five years ego have in 1970, against the Buddhist clergy, 
taxed the capacity of language to and who hounded “ the masses ” out 
express our horror. Will that hor- of the first town to be captured, 
ror bring into question at last the Kratift, in Heng Samrin's territory, 
belief wnich has been so pervasive From then on, Sihanouk too knew 
siuce the Second World War, that perfectly well whom he was bene- 
nationallsm is noble and beneficent firing with his royal charisma, 
and reflects the natural political notwithstanding the disarming 


siuce the Second World War, that perfectly well whom he was bene- 
nationallsm is noble and beneficent tiring with his royal charisma, 
and reflects the natural political notwithstanding the disarming 
condition of mankind ? propaganda he subsequently con- 

1075 Caicon and Phnom coated in collaboration with Wilfred 
When in 1975 smon ond _rimom Burchett (j,, My War with the CIA). 
Penh— Gomonrahs of tyranny, Cor- Th<J Han{J . comrades voiced „ 0 di '. 

rupwon ajid cowardice gust until it suited them to over- 

T n \ tn fan f d^marnnfnrs tiirow Pol Pot, and then tltey 

Bb0 i lt .«o»,ii Li D «hM°r i MMdb!dh axBggertted- his crimes; conversely, 

wJSE2 SSFfi adil , 1 SS 

triumphant Marxist- Lenin lata had 

SiThad f!« independence 6 Sid cia“ end te^nical aaaiatance to him 
they had tne indepenaence. ana ... . ner-netratino h{« 


that whicn prompted Chinese tinau- 
cial and technical assistance to him 
while he was perpetrating his 
atrocities — namely, the aim of 


atrocities — M'ThS .Sn .1 
f a t «n' vTeViLnf^heraiise thne loosening Hanoi's menacing grip, in 

SSCSfeSsS fistara 

Geneva ^re«>«u . in 1954, on the in Cambodia __ llow pla y ed up by 

GTS second** one In Cambodia^ ft" oJehaSdthlv^ 

only Prince Sihanouk could have °" *7 " e ®? 

Ss*sf 6 '«sas feg E 4 :SS 

KmXn'cy be hid ‘P om' ^ fmeigners ob? e %? the 
StaSX coSrauniie he Muldn't S?” 3 " 

b'nSr d “?(ie ,1 'snnilI° r Ld“ V it 

it . f nt* Partsi hardly as saviours that they con- 

quered Cambodia, but in obedience 
to a strategic imperative to amtroV 
its territory, together with Laos, as 
legitimated, both before and after a sa f eB uard against nortb-sobth dis- 

sidence among their own nation. 

Sihanouk confirms that Pol Pot’s „ , 

extermination of Cambodia's edu- Pol Pot, Heng Samnn, Sihanouk 

cated classes “ was planned back in — and for shat matter the ministers 
the 1960s ”, although he halves the of the Kbmer Republic who deposed 
estimate of three millioh slaugh- Sihanouk in 1970 and were crushed 


estimate of three million slaugh- 
tered (out of a population of seven 
million) recently alleged by the 
Hanoi and Moscow media. Pol Pot 
has himself confirmed the hounding 


in Ms name in 1975— -have ail trum- 
peted their nationalism and claimed 
to embody in themselves alone «be 
national ideals of their silent sub- 


of townsfolk from their homes at Jects. On their side, the Vietnamese 


gun-peint, like the vanquished in communists have assured the world, 
medieval Angkor’s wars, when be against the evidence of their deeds, 
seized power in 1975 ; tihe aboil- that: they have no territorial ambi- 
tion,. in pursuit bt total social con • tions beyond Vietnam. AU my Hfe, 
trol, of all schools, law and govern- I have been sceptical about rntion- 
mem; and of money, is matter for alism as a political motive; I have 
boast. Going one worse than Mao never understood by what logic 
Tse-tung's “little red soldier" nationalism could be an issue in 
bullies in the Great Proletarian Cul- civil war. “ Oh " I get told, " you 
tural Revolution, the regime turned mti9t pick out the genuine nation- 
armed youths loose to oow the pros- “V* 13 ■, But by what touchstone ? 
trate survivors of thedr massacres That of militancy perhaps ? Is the 
with forced labour, which consisted leader who seeks office by 


of digging canal after canal in a ballot-box after peaceful decolonize, 
senseless network, of irrigation “ta tion less genuine a nationnllsrtibau 
unleash the captive force*, of pro- «*»• beats the ploughshares 
duction Pol Pot admitted once ° { gonial development eod into 
that this rabble of adolescent slave- wontafar people's war? Bravery 
drivers had no responsible com- ln battle, one of our leading new* 
manders and that, like tho “bore- e .W ra ouca answered me In 
foot doctors" who stood in for the P 1 * 1 ^ }, 3 the surest mgn ofgenuine 
dead doctors., they received no nutionaUsm; but what if botti jides 
WhUng save ty Maoist “practice" wmnlmes heroes, sometimes 

on the job. SHianouk's revelations i2. Bn p 7!S! 

are of things ho observed per- twkon reliance on , foreign forces 
spnally : he saw how young recruits ? e touchstone of non-genuineness ? 
brought up Bs Buddhists were U touchstone nenlcd to be 

brutalized % being taught to Moat v , er y /»ne-Brained in order . to di^ 
iti combetitive crQeltv while thev tinfiuish between Saigon .defeuderj 
inflicted otooniiirtB backed by 500,000 Americans and 

deaths on ca»Sv2 Hanoi attackers backed by 300,000 

nwnklvs Chinese (Peking’s ftgurb). <Vas 

Buddmsm) aq C «*l^rHrf l ?» eC frtr Sihanouk's nationalism Jess or mol's 

bSnzot hLnrt l for gemiine when he was Prince or King 
abating of human beings. g£ aa y^ n he ^ addressing tlib 

. Foreign governments urlt-R United 1 Nations on Pol Pot's behalf, 


j^Buize. tne fugitive ruoip of this 
rite govetmrtent of Cam^ 
S?rifer^ es ^ . to: withdraw recognition 


u“rT'lft4t 'to- withdraw recognition not Pol Pot and Heng tia/mriu 
condbne Hanoi's breach -of equiGl^ disqualified by their. cwn>' 
™ e Cfiai-tei^-hiave been pressed to v'ete ■ dependence at crucial 
“•niter recognition to Heng Sam- moments on the Vietnamese 
IS puppet installed by the high ^command ? TSie only Carttbo- 
r eonin « dklhsiieft, over to qualify Os. genuine 

oatibnalias By. this touwistone wquld, 





“The USSR supports the Vietnamese intervention in Cambodia "—one 
of Giorgio Forattini's cartoons from his- new collection, Librus. See 

also page 22. 


he coined “ national liberation " ex- 
pressly as a decent cloak to cover 
a “conspiracy" (his word) of social 
and diplomatic tactics enabling a 
communist minority in a colonial 
territory to win power over the 
majority. The minority's objective 
must be absolute power: content- 
ment with anything less would be 
a' “ strategic compromise ” of the 
high revolutionary purpose. Marx’s 
class struggle similarly figures in 
Leninist statecraft as a means, and 
a pretext, for liquidation of rivals 
after power has been won, not as 
an end. It was as “ class enemies " 
that potential challengers of .the 
party’s dictatorship wore killed in 
North Vietnam in 1954 and in Cam- 
bodia in 1975. 

The slogan “national liberation" 
deceives more foreigners than 
natives. The Vietnamese communists 


Izave always grasped the value of 
foreign recognition In securing sub- 
mission and deterring resistance at 


home. They got their first firm foot- 
hold at Hanoi in 1945 when the 
American Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices (predecessor 1 of the CIA), sup- 
posing their “national liberation" 
was another RisorgLmento, gave Ho 
Chf Minh ostentations public 
acclaim as " one of the Allies * and 


United States war-planes flew past 
in salute ; the Emperor abdicated to 
him, and the masses stood by, con- 
fused. It was the Geneva Agree- 
nient of 1954' which gave die com- 
munists North Vietnam, that of 1962 
the Ho Chi , Muih Trail- through 
Laos, and the Paris Agreement of 
1973 the western provinces of South 
Vietnam — not their own feats of 
arms. These were decisive steps for 
them in overcoming the resistance 
of their fellow countrymen. Today. 
Hanoi requires international recog- 
nition for Heng Samrin in order to 
thwart any opposition to Mm ■ In 
Cambodia, and, to that end, has held 
up foreign famine relief with the de- 
mand, while the starving starve, that 
the donors* governments should 
transfer recognition to him. If some 
relief agencies note slight relaxa- 
tion, it is probably the result less of 
the UN vote against transferring the 
Cambodia seat to him than need for 
the free food on offer to swell 
stocks in Indochina as a whole. 

I am usually contradicted when I 
question Nationalism bb a popular 
sentiment, whether, in Inaochlna 
or ,in other countries where I have 
worked. I have watched mass 
fervour explode in Vietnam, but it 
was religious, not nationalist — faith 


against faith, cudgels in hand. The 
earliest forces the communists 
mobilized in Indochina were 
frontier bandits and smugglers ; for 
years afterwards, the bulk of their 
rank and file — in Loos right 
through till 1975 — were tribal 
groups, faction against faction 
within the same tribe. During the 
years of full-scale warfare, guerrilla 
or conventional, men on both sides 
were conscripted, de jure or da 
facto — though doubtless indoctrin- 
ated later with nationalist 
slogans (of unknowable effect). 
But of spontaneous patriotic 
zeal in combat there has been 
no sign independent of contrived 
propaganda. Instead, the signs are 
that the political upheavals have 
been _ struggles for succession to 
colonial power, ambition their 
driving force, fellow countrymen: 
the targets for their guns ; " armed 
propaganda " nnd manipulation of 
local tensions, rather than broad- 
sweep appeals to sentiment have 
“moved the masses", cunning not 
gallantry has won victories in 

C eople’s war. The difference 
etwee n Pol Pot and Heng Samrin 
is that the former had the chance 
to carve out his own stale to lord 
it_ over, whereas the latter has not. 
Sihanouk has accepted a symbolic 
crown from any “hegemon" willing 
to confer it— a very human attitude, 
but not distinctly nationalist. x 
The anti-colonial prejudice of a 
nearsighted 1 Roosevelt combined 
with tiie Leninist ambitions of a far- - 
sighted Stalin to give the Allies 1 
post-war aims, if not our own wan 
aims, a 1 direction of accelerated 
colonial emancipation not bargained 
for before we declared war on Hitler 
in 1939. Three decades of contrary 
experience have failed to disabuse 
Americans of tho false belief that 
decolonization was calculated ttj 
strengthen resistance to tiie ex ten, 
slon of communist power; the 
American illusions about sources of 
power in the Third World quickly 
swamped tiie lessons of imperial bis. 
tory in our own public philosophy 
as weJ'l. One might hope that liha 
martyrdom of the Cambodians WH 4 
awaken realism et last — that q 
shrewder look trill be taken front 
now on at “freedom fighters", 
“ patriotic forces ", end “ national 
liberation " wherever those calls 
ring out. However, optimism is 
tempered by news met money ba^ 
flowed in Bor relief Inside Camoodda 
faster than ever since the appeals 
for It received' support from pubU> 
dty purporting, untruthfully, tn 
prove riiat Pol Pot and his ruffians 
only became brutalized under stress 
nnd implying that, if 
Uhe United States (our side) had not 
tried to frustrate their “national- 
ist” mission, their rule would have 
turned out wise and kind. Con- 
science has proved oven, more gener- 
ous than compassion, und our pub-. 
He’s solicitude to see the. relief get 
through ds now added to Hanoi's un- 
scrupulous, .weapons for procuring 
Heng Samrin's rerogilition and for 
consolidating its dominion over alt 
of Indochina, 


or now that he is ’ an emigre in 
search of . a Congress of Vienna f.& 
restore! Mm to his throne ? Are 


o'ceupants of Ppl Pof s^Wrtl be , ,tlho "GOmbmb. - win who- 

patriotic, force **, 1 It American 1, public Md Muaii- 

JpkDerated Phnom ;pen4 a. year! led them; they he ambng nfie de&d. 

Mjfi' the Hanoi ’ urges recognition: of Hdnfc’. 

h$m the leva* 6f the^ f j Sainr ^ f V comporlng ' Pol Port ■ 

u fiehocide". With Hitler’s/ But tih ere 
^mb^tM' Pdrbm “wS V t i* RdHfbrohcfe:' Hitler at least prev 
19 s£ I n that, bis victinw were not: 

L Q fk’ : ' the ; ofs.r.ht-.diw - nation,' 

Whereas, - Pol Pot has butchered 


Author, Author 

Readers are invited to identify the Breeds for the rifle. Between -the 
aourcee of the, three quotations . . .. toft moor.. ' 

which ' follow, and to send us the. And the soft sky, scarcely room 
answers so that they reach this To leap or- soar. Substance 
office iw later, than Friday Jaau- . , crumbles, in the thin air, ,. 

ary 25. (the ti^be allowed for ihe &|oon cold or moon.liori The, road 
conroetjtW l^svb^en ^extended ,by , - .' Winds in. 


ofai^Werkto beoppriCd, or failing' Iri^ silence. ,, : ... , ", 

tbait the triost nearly conreot-Mnv ■ , 
which , pase idsbired guesswork Will ? 8 

aim beHakea Into, .consideration,:.' M?. JfSS^SSS } 9 *^ ^ «e wiljf 


, sl10 ^ addressed to at dawn and' having' stripped I dap 


ukuuvhs • uifiuw » umi ■ tmiuui 

whereas.-: Pol Pot has butchered 
above r al) his .fellow countrymen in-, 
tjha-icauie.of “national 'liberation-'’^ 
The. oumidei world . ia meant. I'tal- 


„ “Jrt r j 1. never aamir, time ne -nan pegun to 

Road, ; - London _WC1JC 8EZ, and take pleasure In hia own -nakedness, 
marked “Author;. Author "■ on the nnp JJTjit he, underNtanr! thn chanea 

e ft Gd,UJ i°u wSt >Siie P dlSm ^jwovS"£^TSS! 

will appear In our is 9 Ue of Febru-* w .never understand at all the 
ary , - • neater change In Ms mind. , ,. 

AakMaislid.ti 11a 9 * * * * * "* * • 


^WJhphe'irifvthfr'-commuuiatsV ailiitite (communist fac ribas in-Indq-i 
fe }?hfeir, Vpwa ■ , china a«0W they ;are-'. whethflC jior . 

t h 1 0 tsifuti'eite,. w)ia . noli'-' narionBlismuuwRUjr', ;is ; those. 
v ihi.f>ow^t litfv; ’■■'thm <twp ;* icpncontt^ifttai 

SrSiSt-w*!*' jfigl«il»g-«nis ‘battle^,. t>p*oseci«? • ,-Loniny vgB.nri 


. -Ill bad dream, perhaps. Here ' 

. '-. >-. •■ •.■ ended, tli en, 

Progress this way. When, in the 
• - ■ ' - very nick 

Of giving up, ono time more, came 
■' tt click 

As when a : trap ' shuts — you're 
. — 1 inside the deni' 

.- -.—Robert Browning; " Chi (de- 
Roland to the park Tower : 

■ Came". 

2 There was nowhere at ij^l to. go, » 

And up ^^ion.now; bbt- to peruse 
What literature the winds might ' 

. / ■' ■ . blow 

Into, the copse .where his body lay;. 
A. year-old sheet of sporting news, 

.A crumpled schoolboy essay, 

•i-^Robett Graves, “The suicide 1 
. 1 , ...in th®’ cbpse 

3 . . Tnci'edlbls panic rules. 

. Pepple nrb,b(owi|ig and beating, each ■; . 
'• | . :.otli' 9 r> without, ihercy. j ., .. 



Wiuvy suuvgs, mcp vre ;hhd wii rca*'*# 

; the patient stag •'ft*. i»>.' '«*».. ‘-4dioW8'.'\vUBti-?^ 


Ai JHprmlpsa khan.'; at}- PM . i.ntoi^ejctioa; 

; -under Hi&.brdatji, f Christ I 
•■.•—John 1 Berryman j -The. Dream A 

' .iMj- itpi-v* aongf.^ii* 
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By Michael Meyer 


77 v 1 ViM Duel: hits hecn Iona ovl*i- 
id mu for >i revival, for it IijmJ 

its I:im iiil.jijii.ii e -.laj'.ins Imre in 
J'Mft, ivlii'ii Mil Inn I lJMiilr.il I ili i l-c- 
it.-il it ivixli Aim >u W.illirook .is 
Jl.i»lnidr .uul Mrii '/.eiUTliug ns mi 
iinfoi tie liable IL-dvir,. Su it was 
unml lu liu.ii* that I lie N.niinial 
Tiic.iii'u v.urrt l<> |>ruji'iit ii, with 
ivlul w muled like it tming com- 
jViuy. Alas fur Mich hopes. This 
uiiici ijod as (hr kind of Ibsen pro- 
dnctiuit I reiiiemhir from forty 
years ago : onc-psred, onu-toned, 
short un poetry and humour, 
**rr.nii\illy uml snnu-times wrongly 
HJil-ilnird, perversely though 
fiiimpuiniibly designed tmd badly 
miscast in several vital rules. 

The Olivier Theatre itself does 
nut help. It h.is liy now bee nine 
apparent that this unimimntc uudi- 
Kirimu is only really appropriate 
for quasi- opera tic productions such 
iis .-tuiikfciti. It is peculiarly un- 
s oiled to plays such as Ibsen’s, 
where one needs to feel hath eaves* 
shopper and voyeur. Its huge cue* 
tainies.s stage greets us with two 
panelled rooms to suggest the rich 
Werte house, surmounted by a big 
aluss square containing what looks 
like an elm, presumably symbolizing 
photography and the forest of illu- 
sion, though you would havo to 
search hard to find an elm In 
Norway. A chandelier descends, 
uniformed inaids enter, the back- 
ground of opulence Is amply con- 
veyed. But the remaining four acts 
lake ptaco in Hjalmai-'s studio, 
"evidently on attic'* according to 
Ibsen's stage direction. The furni- 
ture is enunged, but the large 
panelled front room remains, sug- 
gesting nothing so much as some 
vast Oxbridge common*ronm. 

Gregors Werle. the misguided 
do-gooder who wrecks the hap- 
piness of the ostrich-likc hut con- 
tented Eh dais, is played by Michael 
Brjrant. There are not many batter 
actors iu England than Mr Bryant, 
bat passion, does . not really lie 
within, his range, and passion is as 
essential to the character of 
Greeers as it is to that other mis- 
guided Ibsen 2 oalot, Brand, in wiiich 
role Mr Bryant was equally miscast. 
Unless they are acted with the kind 
of passion which Patrick MeGoohun 


and more recently Brian Cox C hi 
N ottingham i brought to Brand and 
which Max vim By dour brought to 
Gregors, both men tire bores. To 
present Gregors its a friendly but 
troub'ed vicar who lias dropped in 
f.ii' tea in .'.ms that ihe scenes 
ImLwoLii him mill Hiahnar amount 
in desperately lit lie; and. his 

wiics with Wedvig do not come to 
much either. 

l-lven more incomprehensible is 
the eh vice of Yvonne Bryceland as 
Cin.i. Gina is the moUicr of a 
fouruen-vnr-nkl child “just that 
nimh older* 1 (says Ibsen) thou 
llj«!utur; in other wnids, a juicy 
peasant girl in her middle or Imc 
t hi j ties. Miss Bryce land's talent is 
no more in question than Mr 
Bryant's, but her Gina looks fifteen 
if tin L Lwenty years older than 
Slop linn Moore's Hjalmav. In 
The Wild Duck, ns in so mnny of 
Ibsen's plays, we need to feel tlint 
a lightly knit funiiiy is threatened. 

There was nn such feeling about 
these threo Kkdnls : nn suggestion 
of a credible uml happy marriage, 
and not much closeness between 
Hedvig mid either parent. Stephen 
Moore and Eva Griffith, one felt, 
might in other circumstances have 
been rather good. But Mr Moore, 
until the last five minutes, was, like 
nearly, everyone in the production, 
little varied in pace and tono; so 
was Miss Griffith, who was not 
helped by the absence of spectacles. 
Of courso Hedvig’ s parents do not 
want her to suspect that she is going 
blind, but this Hedvig, except when 
peering nt photographs, never sug- 

S eated Imminent blindness at all. la 
er scenes with Gregors we need to 
be constantly aware that n blind 
7cnIoc is talking to an nlraost blind 
child; instead of which, as with the 
Hjalmar- Growers dialogues, the 
effect was of two amiable humani- 
tarians in general agreement,. 

Basil Henson made sadly little of 
Rolling. No one new to the play 
would have guessed that this is one 
of Ibsen’s greatest minor characters. 
The tiny but wonderful part of 
Mollvik, the failed priest, went for 
nothing, and Mrs Soerby, old 
We rle's mistress, was miscast. "She 
must be beautiful ", insisted Ibsen : 
the excellent a q tress involved would 
never claim to be tbnt and, like 
Gina, looked fifteen years, too old 
(Werlo is meant to he marrying a 
housekeeper about the age of his 
ran, not someone as old as himself), 
Ouly two performances reslly 


worked. Ralph Richardson was the 
best Old Eku.il I have ever .seen, 
discovering all the humour mid 
pathos in the part; and Mark Dig- 
nain made the most of VVerle's two 
dialogues with his son. 

Christopher Hampton, neenrding 
to an interview in The Times, pro- 
duced his veision by looking at the 
original with a literal translation 
jn front of him mid a Norwegian 
speaker at bis side. 1 know from 
experience tlmt (his is no way to 
translate Ibsen since, to my shame, 
it was the method I first used my- 
self. My Norwegian speaker, though 
completely bilingual, missed nuance 
after nuance iu the text; mid when, 
later, having learnt the language, I 
come to translate nil the ninjor 
plays, I had to rewrite this first 
effort ( Little Eynlf) almost line for 
line. Among the lesser-known super- 
natural phenomena of our lime is 
the Curse of Ibsen. As seemingly 
inevitable as the Curse of Gnome, 
it fulls on any original playwright 
who turns his hand to making a 
“version" of one of the Master's 
plays. Half a dozen such have made 
the effort in the past forty years, 
and none ever wrote a worthwhile 

E ‘ of his own again. Charity for- 
me front natniug them, hut I 
pray that Mr. Hampton, whom we 
can ill afford to lose, will prove the 
exception, (I was alarmed to hear 
that Miss Pam Gems has attempted 
a version of A Doll's House.) 

The past half-year has seen two 
outstanding Ibsen productions : 
Michael Elliott’s The Lady from the 
Sea at the Round House and 
Michael Meacham’9 Little Eyolf, 
that raro and delectable play, at the. 
Leicester Haymnrket. Both gave us 
Ibsen ns he really Is— the poetry, 
the insight, the humour, die rela- 
tionships and, above all,, the pas- 
sion. ("People have not fully 
appreciated ", Ibsen once said, " that 
.a passionate writer, neods to be 
acted with passion and not other- 
wise".) Of course The Wild Duck 
is one of those ploys like Hamlet 
and A Doll's House which, even 
badly done, make a fair evening if 
you haven’t seen the play before. 
But it 1$ difficult to imagine less 
being made of it, and of- die dozen 
productions that l have seen, this 
was the most disappointing. I do 
not know why the National Theatre, 
which does modern plays so; well 
( Amadeus , Death ' of a Salesman, 
Lurk Rise) should fail so regularly 
with the classics. 



POLITICS 


Linocut for a theatre programme by Stanislaw CUwa, artist and 
private printer. It is reproduced from the Spring 1979 number of 
the quarterly. The Private Library, where it illustrates an account 
of the life and work of Gliwa, a Pole who settled in England after 
being a prisoner of the Russians in the Second World War. An 
accompanying checklist of his publications has thirty-eight 
works in Polish, but others are in English, 


entries : most are 


French, Dutch and Hungarian. 


• • • 


Fif ty years on 

The TLS of January 2, 1930, re- 
viewed the Second Series of Harley 
Granville- Barker's Preface; to. 

Shakespeare: 

A second series of Mr Gran Vine-Bar- 
ker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare, deal- 
ing with Romeo and Juliet, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Antony and Cleo- 
patra and CymfaeZine, is a welcome 
. volume and does not defeat the high 

expectations it arouses. One can mj- 

only hope that these Prefaces will are worst damped by Mr ^GraiivlUfr 
go on until we have, ns it were, a Barker s criticism. This ie n 
complete “Granville. Barker Shaite- ^ 


and outer stage, or balconies or 
“traverses”, or daylight against 
candle-light, or scenery against no 
scenery, or boy-actresses, or sennet! 
and hautboys, but the fact that 
(following the usage oE the 
medieval mysteries) it was based on 
an illocal scene, . . . 

It is no doubt, on the whole, the 
nineteenth-century romantic spec- 
tacles for viewing Shakespeare that 


Organizing the oddfellows 


By Victoria Glendinning ■ •, 

“Wherever a man goes, men will 
pursue him aiid paw him With their 
diny institutions, and. if they can, 
constrain him to belong to their 
desperate oddfellow society ”, wtote 
Thoreau in his .characteristically 
genial manner. There are no dirty 



Judith Sheppard ; but one might 
need to be constrained, forcibly, 
before joining some of tho societies 
thiy hftye disinterred. . ; 

. Which. Is rjust as Wall,: spice -a 
number of thorn are.exfremely ox- 
idative. - The Ampersand ■ Gobi of 
Minneapolis aiid -'St Paul, for 
fctampMi 1 is ''art fafacbislgrevp, 
. limited ,\a about thirty alt local 
raMehtf - » Tpa* ”, disquab ties some 
(if. us.- In ’ iltt£ couhiiy, jttefrb&ship 
. of -tho Samuel Pepva Cln^ u open 
only, to those ’.'W.Wh*' -Cfd- fii 



peerage and steerage are involved 
m literary societies. 1 The Duke of 
-Northumberland is president of. the 
Rpxburghe Glub. 1 of which the 
Viscount De L’IsIe (busy man) is 
vice-president. The’ Roxburgbe ha; 
only forty members : “ Privately 

S fated books arc produced by $6, 
ub from rime to time : ahd Mem- 
bers print books privately " fqr 

J i resen ration to -one another. There 
s a Society, called People, and 
Places (patrons: Lady .Diana Cooper 
and Sir John Gielgud) which “ holds 
regular soirdes in houses or Venues 
in which famous, hostesses,’ writers, 
poets or musicians once lived or 
visited" — not cheap, we deduce, 
bat all proceeds go. tq charity..: .,. 

i The Marquis of Bam is president 
the. Henty Society. Harold Mac* 
nullait is president of the ThomaS 
Hardy Society, -Viscount Cobhsm is 

£ resident of tho Klplfag Sodety. 

pnie entries «e ■ ■dikurbingn' 

; evasive. . On the Civil -. Service 
Authors* Society, no .information 'has 
been ; given, -write Hie compilqts, 
-on,, structure, . publications op 

se d , 

'.Tbfe Tlossettl Society of Newcastle 
Up6n Tyne denies beUlg ? s literary 
booMteit’k society: tt* tuch* (Uolids 
4ddrt),. Bm . none, Is ds enightalia 
as the Nockian Society bf Irvfagtori, , 
Or spy, which has a indnibar- 
ibr. 


i, !., 7 " »riiK.n nui o menu 

ship ■. of Gpo i ‘It .Is, Y ft;;:Soijlqiy ; 
P.W9 AlbejE, 1 , 


—and major institutions such 
as the Modem Language Associa- 
tion of America, the Royal Society 
of Literature (artd. the National 
Book League), are fa there with the 
Elves, Gnomes and Little Men*9 SF 
Chowder and Marching Society of 
Castro Valley, California (“ No infor- 
mation given on structure, publica- 
tions or activities. . Ahd it Is 
stirely possible that the Arcane ' 

? rider of Jacksonville, * Florida 
"inquiries to Dr 0, Lucifer ) may 
not be “a bookmen’s society as 
such" either, but a visitant from 
a more exotic directory. 

,No Yeats Society is - llsted-^an 
oversight. In one or two cases the 
information is out of data, Profes- 
sor Walter - Starkie, "who passed to 
his eternal reward several years 

§ j6, is listed as president of the 
ypsy Lore Sodety. Perhaps the 
■ gypsies - are working on the same 
pL’faclpla as '.that adopted by the 
Tolkien Society-, of- which the late 
■ lamented J. R. R, Tolkien is presi- 
dent “in perpotuo”. '.“No : quail- 
fi cations ** required for membership 
, of 'the Tolkien Society, “though, one 
lyould'bo advised tp have read The 
? Lord of thy Rings t M .(explamarioii 
murk: theirs), . , 

The Folio . Society is in,' with, a 
membership df 33,000. The Burns 
. 'Spoiety beat; it, M whoso .members 
■total oyer 36jKKt : "i,' . The saddest 
'entry; -Is ;fdr-;i the.. 'Robert - Louis 
Stevenson Club : “Although thU 
"society wa> never fontjolly closed 
•down, tho club seemed .to hqve cohie 

'Trt fln pnrl< llnrl Kob‘ IldrlrrtA wlnriW^ n«k 


spears Such a book, when com- 
pleted, should be a permanent part 
of our Shakespeare literature; 
among commentaries it would stand 
out ahvaysi we think, with a charac- 
ter and farce of its own; and i* 
would not, this is worth emphasiz- 
ing, be a work for theatrical pro- 
ducers and actors only. It appears 
from the introduction to this series 
that Mr Granville-Barker has had a 
brush with those critics who prefer 
to see Shakespeare played only in 
the theatre Of the mind- This may 
be m sound preference or not, but to 
grant it for the sake of argument Is 
not to grant that Mr Gran Vine-Bar- 
ker's studies of Shakespearian stage- 
technique are superfluous. There is 
much in this volume as in the one 
before, that has little or nothing to 
do with problems of stage presents-, 
turn in the strict sense, the analysis 
of the characters of the plays, for 
instance, or the subtle ; investigation 
of the qualities of the. verse. But 
fhe sections devoted 1 to . the ques- 
tions of stage arrangement, mount- 
ing and decoration are as .valuabld 
really to the library student as to 
the theatrical manager. For, aj Mr 
Granviils-Barker . shows, in ■ very 
many instances, the drift of this 



By David Manpand 


EVAN LUAHD : 

Socialism Without tlie State 

2*l0pp. Macmillan. 18.95 ( pa per buck, 

£3-95). 

0 333 25598 4 

The early socialists looked forward 
to u society without aliiiiiatimi, 
exploitation or class divisions, in 
which individuality would flourish 
and in which free men and women 
would work willingly fur themselves 
and each other instead of un- 
willingly fur a feudal lord or 
capitalist employer. In such a 
society, they believed, there would 
be no' need for coercion, and there- 
fore no need for the state. A hun- 
dred years later, the most coercive 
states knmvn to liistoty are to be 
found in the self-styled socialist 
countries of the East. In the West, 
the most stalwart chanipions of 
state power are the political parties 
which draw their inspiration from 
tiie socialist tradition. Non-state 
socialism survives here and there 
as the dream of uninflueiitial 
intellectuals, but the only socialists 
with power or the prospect or 
power are state socialists ; and 
socialism as a political movement, 
even if not socialism as a quarry 
for intellectual historians; can 
everywhere be equated with state 
socialism. 


In this 


sometimes 


sq long as : our minds are confused 
by the scenic and stage' directions .of* 
eighteenth-century editors, Who' had 

from 


simply because lie realizes truly 
the gulf that parts the ItaHanate 
romanticism or the Elizabethans 
from the Teutonic romanticism w 
the Coleridgian school q£ Shakes- 
peare critics, it proceeds also front 
the bent of Ms own mind, too keen 
and practical to be satisfied wiW 
misty sublimity. He is not afrsla 
to speak a word for the Doctor as 
a Shakespearian critic : " It never 
does to neglect Johnson. His plain- 
sailing sanity will cut a clear way 
for us through many q metaphysical 
fog of nineteenth-century, crinr 
cism,'.' But tills ndmisslon by n° 
means drives Mr Grnnville-Barkor 
to accept a Rocinlzed or Drydemzed 
Shakespeare: his classicism is not 
ono that stickles for form and type* 
as he shows in a vigorous passaga 
on Shakespeare’s sense of organic 
unity, that- bears with such iu; 
grace the formal Five Act division 
to which editors have sought to 
adapt it. Mr Granville-Bftrkers 
criticism, the least oedantlc m 
world,, follows, the flexibility of it* 
subject. But if there is a 
(porhaos there is not) where o» 
sympatliy grows, a little cool, it » 

fa' the.- more audaciously 'romantic 
flights of the Shakespearian dram"; 
The present volume concludes w»n 
an investigation of Cymbehtie, ana 
hyper-criticism' might find that Mr. 
Graitville-Barker takes that play ; 
fence .tbo seriously and not seriously 
enough; Too- ■ seriously jn ■ tne. ; 
emuha^Hs laid oh- the incrediDlIio 0 ®. 


„ important, 

muddled, but often profound, book, 
Evan Luard, Labour MP for 
Oxford In the 196G and 1974 Par- 
liaments, has set out to destroy that 
equation. Whatever else state socia- 
lists may or may not have done 
with their 
have 

values i _ 

have done nothing to counter the 
drift towards uniformity which Is 
steadily gathering force in ell in- 
dustrial societies. They have not put 
an end to alienation, nr to exploita- 
tion or to. class divisions. Men do 
not work mqre willingly, for the 
state than for a private employer. 
State employees do not have more 
control over their work than private 
employees have. The distribution of 
•ncome, status and power is no more 
equal fa the socialist East than, -in 
the only semi-socialist West, and it 
18 nn more equal in the state sectors 
of Western economies than in the 
private sectors. . 

Inequalities of status, income and 
pojvef ere less flagrant la the West 
today than they, were in the heyday 
o£ capitalism, and socialist or qttast- 
uicialiu governments can , claim 
some or the credit for this. But nhe 
techniques through which Inequality 
1 en .. ma d8 ^ess flagrant have 

owed nothing to socialism, and have 
en, Pl.°y?d As enthusiastically 
•..oy uon-sociaiists as by socialists. 

a "y ( case, the most serious 
t ^,°ru m c In ®9ualities In tho modern 
t Hf “f®, fhose between states, not 
! while tho most 

-thn*^ Political inequalities arc 
'comLmv 8d by, the decay of small 
i ®nd the concentration 

:-'ciee P ° in centralized bureaucra- 
th«M il? te cannot rdmedy 

can only make them worse. 


dent of where ilioy were born... 
Within the outer framework of 
basic rule* a wide variety of inde- 
pendent communities or groups 
might live their xepuratc lives, 
according to ■ heir separate value- 
xvs terns. And socialism might he 
seen ns j principle fur organizing 
individual cninmiiiiiiL-s rather 
, limn . for building ever more 
centralized national slates. 

It would be easy to pick holes in 
nil this. One of Mr Lturd's main 
cli urges against state socialism i* 
that it cannot withstand, and may 
even .^trengthun, tlie centralizing, 
dehumanizing • 1'nrccs in modern 
society. He writes about these 
forces with great feeling, and his 
detestation of them shines through 
almost every page. Unfortunately, 
he sometimes conies near to imply- 
ing that they are irresistible as well 
us detestable, und he nowhere sets 
out a coherent strategy for resisting 
them. As a result, the charge of 
utopianism with which Marx 
damned the early socialists could 
be brought as aumningly against 
him. 

Whnt is needed, he seems to be 
saying, is a change of heart: once 
that ebauge is made, the rest will 
follow. But one of the main items in 
his indictment of modern society Is. 
that thfese forces are steadily ' 
destroying spontaneity and indi- 
viduality, and moulding mankind 
into conformity and passivity. I<f 
that is true, it is hard to see liow a 
change of heart can be possible. 
And if no change of heart is pos- 
sible. the choice for decentralists 
lies between revolution — which will 
lead only to a new Itind of central- 
ism — and quietism. 

In fact, however, die centralizing 
forces which Mr Luard detests, 
though they are clearly very strong, 
are not as .strong as lie suggests. 


The history of the past twenty years 
is not a history of steady and 
relentless centralization. It Is a 


history of tension, of ebb and flow, 
between centra I izatio n and de- 
centralization. M Individuals and 
local groups, with their own 
divergent views and values”, Mr 
Luard writes in a characteristic 
passage, “ ara increasingly . 
swamped, submerged, i suppressed 
within the miasma of [anj all- 
powerful middle-of-the-road con- 
sensus.”' No one could deny that 
there are powerful forces pushing 
all modern societies in that direc- 
tion. But aH-powerful ? In the- age 
of ethnic separatism, "Green’’ 
parties, Bfack 


. pop music, if. 
Proposition 13 ? 


uwer, Women’s 
ie New Left and 


/The lyuth, surely, is that-— pre- 
cisely because they tlo threaten to 


stnmp out variety, spontaneity and 
r — .the contrails 

rated strong countervailing forces. 


nonconformity -L* ’ .the centralizing 
forces in modern society hove gene 


dangerous ones. Thcv arc us likely 
tu manifest themselves in s<-It - 'isfi 
and illiberal revolts jgEinst en light- 
ened -policies us in altruistic de- 
mands fur i hem. In a few plucci, 
they have been harnessed by luril 
and nurrow-iiundsd fanatics who, 
if they came to power, would have 
■it least s s short a way with n.in- 
conforniLts ns do the centralists 
whom -they tipple. Liberjl or illi- 
beral, however, jkruhtic or selfish, 
these countervail *n?. forces exi-t. It 
is nn their -irtng.a and persistence 
that ihe chances uf decvntrjlizitrion 
depend ; and no decumrulisL £i eu- 
logy will get -far unless ir takes 
them into account. 

A more serious weakness in Mr 
Luard’s argument is that lie cannot 
bring himself to admit that the 
classical social-democratic values of 
liberty and equality on ay pull 
against each oilier instead' nf to- 
ge-ther. He devores a large part of 
his book to a swinguing attack on 
the -present unequal distribution of 
income, in which he shows that it 
owes less to merit, hard work or 
even the need for incentives than 
to convention. 

_ He forgets that even bad conven- 
tions may be worth preserving if 
the cost of getting rid of them out- 
weighs the benefits, and that the 
crucial question for a libertarian is 
not whether the present distribu- 
tion of income is wrong, but what 
it would .cost in personal freedom 
to make it right. More fatally still, 
he also forgets that this whole argu- 
ment is the thin end of the central- 
ist wedge : that once it is accepted 
that it is inequality which has to 
be justified, rather than the mea- 
sures needed to promote equality, 
centralism has only to disguise 
itself as egalitarianism to win every 
battle. 

Yet these are the clear lessons of 
the last two Labour governments. 
They enormously extended the 
power of the state, in ways which 
could not possibly have been justi- 
fied by the principles which Mr 
Luard sets out here. Industries, 
were nationalized In exactly the 
way he condemns. Free choice in 
education was savagely circum- 
scribed. Local autonomy was 
reduced. Almost nil these exten- 
sions of state power were justified* 
either by ihe alleged needs of econ- 
omic growth— itself justified ' as a 
necessary condition of economic 
equality— or by the need, to erndii 
cate various social Inequalities. It 
is true that no great increase in 
equality resulted. But that did not 
break egalitarians of their centralist 
habits. If anything, it drove them 
further down the centralist path. 

'Jn any cose, it does not follow 
that, because centralization has not 


These countervailing forces are 
messy, un-coord i noted and hi sonic 
respects contradictory. They often 
take foolish forms, end sometimes 



were, put into effect localities 
would deride for themselves what 
Muds of schooling to provide; and 
parents would decide what . land of 


r:vafai°ii^ iata J ^ e l0 realize their 
-mus?«ii«,P lodern co potions, they 
the oa 


Kl- ° t tMns e;w 


.remote ; and ,uno|c- 


bfetlian thfihtr'e , . _ 

Biftvtb that! great number of red* 
ders urifa bgree with Mr Granville- 
Bti;kfer that Shakefipfcare’s plays are 
• made to be! feCtea it is not pecSssaty 
to .of fer apology ’•fo*'- the space • he 
gives to practical considerations and 
advice. He puts i* 
before us. bn their 
it-' -lav*’ grbat rel 
modern^ producers 
would : restore 


V Elizabethan , prdaentatiop without', 1 ahu the late J, __ 

°fr bnUding tyre - " Need - tiie iLanguape 


iiSSFL 

^Swtiott dev ^ !v ® it from the 

region, the city, the 
-.fSc 1 . ne >ehbour6ood. 

r.. f O'vnershjp.ahouid be pursued 

f at thfe 
ft* guard’s 
independent 
. owned and 

. _ ... __ . .. • ffilerveT*-.?? 016 tommlmides they 

magic of It rather evaporates under f j.wher than through a 
Mr \ Graqville-Barker’s sceptic*! firrih? k d chaln Of bakeries cott- 
questionlng. ; . ••• • : **- iRduSfJ? ' ^ant bureaucracy. 

ilo oU S be designed 

1 lv ? rsrt y extent of 
uniform choice,; not to • impose 
Mlnf l w d ^^® drawn up •- by 
• ^W^stry. Above all,; 

WfetioS? 1 !” 1 that 1,88 ^een - set 
isr/t. -i* <>ver . m *ny centuries, 
a S?‘®? 0r Fiore complex sys- 
, Jeremy nvu^ i Sthictur^i^ 1 *" 0 ? ovar larger 
.Jones, whose J J ■ j • be reversed 

ianguaBa'’ Dlyid* — 




" Fifty years -(and one week ) on , 
appears ,on ..page* X*. 


the 


distinguished- - Wqlsh Uterarif ,; 


j 8f blip 1 can pursue its 


Bei Einer Trauung 

Off to the slaughterhouse 
Of his or someone's imagination, 

; She hofi ; ^ippei]L.ifi ,yfhTto . n., ■ 

And orange-blossom the tongue 
Of her trust ; a gambler 
Raising the stakes, a cause 
.'Of tension in the falling stockings 
Of all old bagsjshe spools ; . * , , 

'Ordinary days frpfn tpiiglesj • 

Of hope : whoever "heard of 1 ’ 

Liking at first sight j ! 

0 love. It triitstbe tope I ' ' . 

The face, careless of mirrors, : 

. Will buzz about the house 
- Outraging cynic dust.' • 

■, The. organ. hangs with glances 
Which often bowed her legs ! < 

Iti occasional beds, -• 

• But now. she’s comet-struck ' 

By under-gods. Bury, the fqthgr, 

Cnifii tho m nth or /-hih~tho. Imior:- 4 i.- 


cdtic-ition their children .should 
have. S licit u policy would be 
fiercely resisted by 'old-fashioned 
egalitarians on ihe grounds that it 
wmild benefit middle-class children 
more than working-class ones ; and 
in their own terms the resistors 
iwiglx be rig hi. Mlddlc-cLio parents 
— und therefore middle-class loco li- 
lies— probably do attach more 
im pur unce to education than do 
working-class pm tilts nml wurking- 
clajs localities; mid in these 
ci ecu instances a decentralized edu- 
enrinn system might well be less 
egalitarian ihnn the preiem system. 

By the so me token, a Luaidiun 
local-government policy — which 
would have to free local Ruihorjiics 
from their present financial depen- 
dence on Whitehall — might benefit 
rich areas mo-re than poor areas. 
Even neighbourhood bakeries might 
produce better bread in middle- 
class neighbourhoods vlran in 
wo rki ng-class nci ghbo a rh ood s. 

Decentralization, in .short, only 
guarantees more freedom. It does 
not guarantee more equality, and 
may well produco less. It follows 
that to argue for decentralization 
must be to argue, at any rate 
Implicitly, that enuallty should be 
given a lower priority than some 
other value — liberty, or autonomy, 
or creativity. Mr Luard’s un- 
willingness to recognize that this 
is what he Is doing, and his cor- 
responding unwillingness to make 
his preference explicit and to think 
through its implications, seriously 
weaken the force of his argument. 

But it would be wrong to end on a 
sour note. With all its shortcomings, 
Socialism Without the State has two 
great merits. It has been clear for 
some -time that the familiar . division 
between the political left and the 

E olitlcal right, aud die party system 
ased on mat division, cut across a 
newer, but deeper, division of atti- 
tude and belief, to which the langu- 
age of left and right is irrelevant, 
and which is becoming steadily more 
apparent B9 time goes on. Increas- 
ingly, rive question that matters is 
not whether we should have mar- 
ginally more or less economic or 
social equality. - It is whether people 
should or should not be free t-o 
run their, own lives; whether" power 
should or should not be devolved 
from the centre to the periphery; 
whether the vast, entangling pub- 
lic and private bureaucracies that 
dominate our lives should or should 
not be broked up. But although that 
second question is a highly politi- 
cal question, requiring a political 
answer, our politicians conspire to 
keep It out of the political arena, 
and to treat it as having only secon- 
dary importance, when It get4 iiheye. 
Mr Luard has shown that. : it ' is, in 
reality, the central question of out 
times. In the circumstances that is* 
in itself, an important achievement. 

His second achievement is still 
more important. Partly because of 
its egalitarian obsessions nod tbe 
centralism to which they have given 
rise, .and partly because many of 
the ppweri centred ' of the. British 
Labour movement are hopelessly 
, entangled, ih the structure of. the. 

British corporate state, tbe British ! 
, left Haj been unusually slow to 
recognise 1 tho , Importance of the: 
second', question, and - unusually i 
' prone t6 dismiss It as a diversion 
from serious business. As a' result, 
the right has been much better than 
the left St harnessing the still 
inchoate decentralist forces at work 
in this country. This has made the 
left even more Auspicious pf them 
; than it -was at first; and perhaps 
because - of - this It has- offered -only 
a fitful. and half -h6arted : challenge 
. .tq the. simpliste right-wing arg u- 
, ment -that’ decision-making cop be 
: decentralized ;; (’merely ’> by .transfer* 
ring power i from the state to* the 
-market.. •• ■ • ! 1 • ' • 

. In fact! qf Course,, autonomy, 
crehtivhy . and . freedom 'are • in no' 
-way ehnauoed If power is taken 
. from huge, overcentralized . public 
bureaucracies only to be giyep 1 
to hugs, overcerttra lizod private 
. bureauprades ; and,: in the real' 
world of'-glant firms and glapf trade 
unions,' that 'Is what transferring 
power from tlje state to the market 
, really meaifsi ■ Mr Luferd docs qot 
■ show this explicitly, but ' in trying 1 
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Oxford 

University Press 

Consensus 
anti Disunity 

The Lloyd George 
Coalition Government 
1918-1922 

Kenneth d. R/losgan 

'As everyone knows, coalition 
has a bad name in this country. 
Hence the remarkable 
contemporary relevance of 
Dr Kenneth Morgan's masterly 
new study of the Lloyd George 

Coalition of 191 8 to 1922 a 

fascinating and, It seems to me, 
almost wholly convincing 
example of revisionist 
historiography.' David Marquand 
In Tho Guardian. £15 

Ireland in the Age 

of Imperialism 

and Revolution 

1760-1801 

R. B. McDowell 

The later decades of the 
eighteenth century were for 
Ireland an era of momentous 
political developments. This 
book surveys the social, 
economic, and Intellectual 
background, Indicates the links 
between Ireland and Great 
Britain and the rest’of the Empire; 
and describes the course 
of politics at a time when political 
activity greatly accelerated 
and was strongly Influenced 
by external forces. £28 

The Spiritual 
Nature of Man 
Sir Allster Hardy 

-In order to make a system at to 
and objective study of religious 
experience, Sir Allster Hardy set 
up the Religious Experience 
Research Unit In Oxford In 1969. 
-This book, based on the first 
eight years' work of the Unit, 
draws on thousands of firsthand 
accounts. The author's concern 
Is with understanding man's 
. splrltual feellngp ln genera) pnd 
' with finding out what effect these 
feelings may have on the life of 
tl)e Individual. The book will 
Interest all Who are concerned 
with human behaviour ahd with 
spiritual experience and 
relfgiou? education. £8.95 - 

Correspondence 
df John Cocke 

Volume V; v 

Edited by E. S. de Beer 

The T*L<8; has said of earlier 
volumes.rn this series: 

'Dr de Beer's knowledge Is 
ehoyqlopaedlo, hls translations 
of Latin t?xta are blegant .... 
he Is scrupulous In describing 
and consistent In maintaining his 
1 edllbrlal prlnQiplBS . . V - When the r 
eight volumes of dorreapondence 
: lfave‘ appeared Ihey will be 
> recognised as one of the great 
- scholarly achievements of their 
;day.’ ; fi35 s . • 

A Medieval French 
Reader 

Edited by <3. W> Aspland 

■'This bookjrttrdducea tHcf : . ! 1 

anlvqrellyBtudenk.to rriedfeval - ■: 
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Lamms The Wild Duck 


By Micluiel Meyer 


'flic Wild Duck list's licen [otlfj ovit- ___ _ _ ___ f 

(Iik- for n L.nmli>j» tfi»r it had b^rv/uen liiin and Tljalniar amount an interview in The Times, pro- 

iir- l.v.t ;itk“iju.iiu 1 1 ore m (,-» desperately little; and his <iuced his veision by looking sit the 

when Mil Iiuel Lem hull rliru-c- sf-.-nrs. tvitii Hcdviy (In not come to original with a literal translation 
leu it iv nil Amoji UiiMirurik as niurh either. in front of him mid a Nonveginu 

iljnlin.tr Ji'd Mat /-i-uerliny as .m llv01l muro incomprehensible is speaker at his side. I know from 

I.' m.i n. hr I ,■ . I . I \w Nu i.H', . I '>>* elviifs «.f Yvonne Brycelanil as experience that tins is no way to 
giiinl [II JK.li iJi.n I lit wjiwnai t ;j nil the mother of a translate Ibsen since, to my shame, 

1 ue.iii'e we'e io i»"-r.e'H ir, v.uii | U „ rlCtfll ..-^-. r ..,|ii child “just that it was the metlmd I first used my- 
v.luiL smmikd lil.o •» «««- „„„ j, lf UK- a ” (says Ibsen) tiinti self. My Norwegian speaker, though 

l>.my. Alas bn ‘.itch hnjK-.s. llm r 1 : in other words, a juiev completely bilingual, missed nuance 

wurtiised as the hxul “f 1 V^, 011 peasant girl in her middle or late after nuance in the text; and when. 


anil more recently Brian Cox (in 
Noltinriiam) brought to Brand aiitl 
which Max von Sydow brought to 
C resets, both men arc bores. To 
present Gregers us a friendly but 
troubled vicar who has dropped in 
fat- tea moans that . the scenes 


worked. Ralph Richardson was the 
host OJd Ekdal I have ever seen, 
discovering nil the humour and 
ptulios in iho part; and Mark Dig- 
nar.i made the most of Wcrle's two 
dialogues with his son. 

Christopher Hampton, according 





mas i 


rniupecoil, oite-toned. 


Y" 1 . * T«,Z.7 n» more in question llun Mr came to translate alt tiie major 

short nil l rt . L, '- v a /’ cl TurnmVjv Bryant's. but her Gina looks fifteen plays. I had to rewrite this first 
l r i .it il a My ami xu "u.t imc s wronjiljr if I10t lwenty yenrs older than effort (Little Lyolf) almost line for 
translated, , t i? n nl, Staphnn Moore’s Hjalmar. In line. Among the lesser-known super- 

siiniptiiouslj designed and badly TJ wiw as ; n so many of natural phenomena of our rime is 

piwcast in several vital roles. -- - ■ ' - 


mixeast in several vital roies. Ibsen's plays, we need to feel that iho Curse of Ibsen. As seemingly 

The Olivier Theatre itself docs a tightly knit family is threatened. Inevitable as the Curse of Gnome, 

nut help, li has by now become There was no such feeling about ic . fa,ls 0,1 “■** original playwright 
apparent ilmt this iminifmaie midi- ,i iea e three Ekditls : no suggestion V " “"i 

iiii-iuni is onlv reallv aiiitronriiitc ,.r . n .. r ;. HA "version * of one of tile Master's 


dropper uttd voyeur. Its huge cur- 
tain less stage greets us with two 
panelled rooms to suggest the rich 
werle house, surmounted by n big 
gloss square containing whnt looks 
like an elm, presumably symbolizing 
photography und the forest of illu- 
sion, though you would have to 
search bard to find nit elm in 
Norwuy. A. chandelier descends, 
uniformed maids enter, the back- 
ground of opulence Is amply con- 
voyed. But the remaining four acta 


might in other circumstances have 
been rather good. But Mr Moore, 


ids me from naming them. 


until the last fiSX the 

nearly everyone In the production, ill®? /? wni ^ t,lnr 

little varied in pace and tone; so *.*“ RJ/P J* w £* 
was Miss Griffith, who was not that M ISS pan ] ha * attempted 
helped by the absence of spectacles. a version of A Doll’s House.) 

Of course Hedvig’s parents. do not The past half-year has seen two 


61 V EVAN LUARD { 

feS uTfj Socialism Without the Stale 

fili ^ ds®- 240pp. Macmillan. £8.95 (paper hack, 

■ ”^-i 5 g!LL .... 

m J?;? ; ’’ The early socialists looked fiirward 

I®?'; '&? If .' k>s --.T * - C 7 to a society without alieuatinn, 

y exploitation or class divisions, m 

\ which individuality would flourish 

\ V and in which free men and women 

W.'-iV-WH J , would work willingly for themselves 

A ( • and each other instead ot utt- 

ui\ 1 wi,l - in $ y t f °m loyer Cl,d Jn such °a 

! society, 81 theyTelieved, there would 

Y.y-JSll 1 5iy- :] l be no need for coercion, and there- 

f fore no need for the state. A luin- 

^-’.y died years later, the most coercive 

statcj known to history are to lio 
found in the self-styled socialist 
enuutries of the East. In the West. 
. the most stalwart champions ,of 
state power arc the political parties 
wliich draw their inspiration from 
- the socialist tradition. Non-state 

•. socialism survives here nnd there 

"“•WBll as Lhe dream of uninfluential 

Linocut for a theatre programjne by Stanislaw Gliwa, artist nnd ^eHectuals, but tha^ 0 " ly 0S 6 °|*® Us ^ 

private printer. It is reproduced from the Spring 1979 number of power ai . e stftte socialists ; and 
the quarterly, The Private Library, where it illustrates an account wc iallsm as a political movement, 
of the life and work of Gliwa, a Pole who settled in £«g/flna after \ oven if not socialism as. a quarry 
being a prisoner of the Russians in the Second World War. An ■ for intellectual historians, can 
accompanying checklist of his publications has thirty-eight . everywhere be equated with state 

entries: most are toorks in Polish, but others are in English , : socialism. 


^Sw 


Linocut for a theatre programme by Stanislaw Gliwa, artist and 
nrivate winter . It is renroduced from the Spring 1979 number of 


French, Dutch and Hungarian. 


Ot course Hodvlg s parents do not The past half-year has seen two 
want her to suspect that she is going outstanding Ibsen productions : 
blind, but rhis fled via, except when Micbaol ELUott’s The Lady from the 
peering at photographs, never .sug- Sea ot the Round House and 


The past half-year Has seen two 
ustanding Ibsen productions : 


peering at photographs, never SUR- Sea ot the Round House and 
nested imminent blindness ot all. In Michael Meacham’s Little EyoU, 
her scenes with Grcgers we need to that rare and delectable play, at the 


' i la this important, sometimes 
- — ■ j muddled, but often profound, book, 
r Evan Luard, Labour MP for 
a . | Oxford In the 1966 and 1974 Par- 

N ITlV VOQ 1*C ATI Haments, has set out to destroy that 

JL JUL'l j J Via 1 3 V/ll • • • ; equation. Whatever else state soda- 

■' ■' • r- lists may or mav not have done 

The TLS of January 2, 1930, re- and outer stage, or balconies cc with their power, he argues, they 
viewed the Second Series of Harley "traverses", or daylight agaiiut have signally bailed to realize the 
Granville - Barker's Prefaces to - candle-light, or scenery agaiiut m . values of the socialist pioneers. They 
Shakespeare: scenery, or boy-actresses, or senneit , have done nothing to counter the 

. f ... n and hautboys, but the fact that ; drift towards uniformity which is • 


panelled front room remains, sug- 
gest lug untiling so much as some 
vast Oxbridge common-room. 

Grcgcrs Werle, the misguided 
do-gooder who wrecks tho Imp- 
pittess of the ostrich-like but con- 
tented Lkdals. is played by Michael 
Bryant. There are not many betior 
aciors in England than Mr Bryant, 
but passion . docs not really lie 
within his range, and passion is as 
essential tn the character of 
Grcgcrs as' it is to that other . mis- 
guided Ibsen zealot, Brandi in which 
role Mr Bryant was equally miscast. 
Unless they aro acted with the kind 
of passion which Patrick McGoohnn 


tnrians in general agreement. 


of Mr Graoville-Bar* 
9 Shakespeare, deal- 
and Juliet, The Mer- 


the Insight t hel iu mour the rein- i series of Mr ■GnmvUle.Ba^ (followlng^ie us^e of Os ■ iemTi^oti^JorTe in ail in- 

tionshiDs and above ad the nns- ^ ei 8 P , re £ acos t0 Sh^cespeare, deal- mc ^ eva j mysteries) it was based o' - dustrial societdes!rhey have not put 
sC PpMole have not fS&v ^ m * Juhet > Tl ' e on il local scene. . . aa end bo alienation, 0r to ex pi oft a- 

° l P !k- a «^ Jiu chant of Venice, Antony and Cleo- Bn , tton or to class divisions. Men do 

wrfrlr P ntra nnd Cymbeline , is a welcome It is no doubt, on the work mqre willingly for the 

a passionate writer, needs to be .. m«v. ndneteenth-centurv romantic sp®^ ■ m... y _i 


Werle s mistress, was miscast. "She nut u is ditticuit to imagine less ‘j - £h«t,«.fr«« 

must be beautiful ", insisted Ibsen : being made of It, and of the dozen ° 

the excellent actress involved would productions that I have seen this 

never claim to be that and, Jike was the most disappointing. I do ° at ~ l i n J c . 

Gina, looked fifteen years too old not know why the National Theatre, , 

(Werle is meant to be marrying a which does modem plays so well ^ o ' 


from the Teutonic romanticism 


(Wurie is meant to be 


marrying 

housekeeper about the age of his (Amadeus, Death of a Sale&fiian, 
son, not someone ns old as himself). Lark Rise) should fail so regularly 
Only two performances really with the classics. 


ter and force 
would not, thl 


Organizing the oddfellows 


SS^oSSSS^r^SSt- Hta plain- eodaUst governments can claim 

Sf. s h "iiSTESi l 3SS! 1 Li" a sailing 0 aiunty will cut a clear of (he, credit for this. But riie 

to w for us tltrouglt many a metaphysical [ technlquas thnaugh wliicli iuequBlity 

fog of Xoteontli-centiiry ^ been. made less flagrant liavS 

in n This, may c j sm >i y ut t uj 8 admission by , D ° nothing to Socialism, and have 

^rT^^2l nCe nt P ' no - means drives Mr Granvillc-Barl^ | employed as enthusiastically 

S^fo gf^c ^at Mr GrawlEl-BaJj t0 Accept a Racinized or nQ ' 1 ' 50ciaUsts a » by socialists, 

ker's studies of ^espeS^ Ttaie. case, the most serious 


By Viptoria Glendinning . Northumberland is president of the 
— ■— - — ■ ■ — . - . ■ . Roxburghe Club, of Which the 
r ' ltlJ . ' ,l11 " • !" Viscount De L'fsle (busy roan) ip 

"Wherever a map goes, men will vice-pi*esident. The Roxburghe has 


peerage and steerage are involved — and niaj 
in. literary societies. The Duke of as the Mod 


or institutions such 
em Language Associa- 


S iirsne him and patvhlm with their 
illy institutions, and, if they can, 
constrain him to -belong to their, 


only forty members: “ privately 
printed books are produced by the 
Club from time to time; and Mem- 


desperate oddfellow society Wrote ber9 print books privately 

IM.J f- L ■ .1 -..I 1 1._ • . .. ..i. 


By David Marquand 


dent of wlisre they were born... 
Within the ouur fi-nmcwork of 
bjsic rules a wide vuriety of inde- 
pendent communities or groups 
might live their separate lives, 
according to their separate volue- 
>y stems. And suciidisni might be 
seen as a pi'inciple for organ izins 
iridiviiluul communiiiea rather 
, than . for building ever more 
centra lived nationul s lutes. 

It would he easy in pick Jioles in 
all ihis. One of Mr Luard’s main 
charges .tgainsL state sncialism is 
that it cunnot withf.iiiiul, ami may 
even strengthen, lhe central i/ing, 
deluimanizing • forces in modern 
society. He writes about these 
forces with great feeling, and his 
detestation of them shines through 
almost every page. Unfortunately, 
he sometimes comes near to imply- 
ing that rhey are irresistible as well 
as detestable, and he nowhere sets 
out a coherent strategy for resisting 
them. As a result, the charge of 
utopianism with which Marx 
damned the early socialists could 
be brought as damnlngly against 
him. 

What is needed, he seems to be 
saying is a change of heart: once 
that change is made, the rest will 
follow. But one of the main items in 
his indictment of modern society is 
that these forces are steadily 
destroying spontaneity and indi- 
viduality, and moulding mankind 
into conformity and passivity. £f 
that is true, it is hard to see now a 
change of heart can be possible. 
Anti if no change of heart is pos- 
sible, the choice for decentrausta 
lies between revolution — which will 
lead only to a new kind of central- 
ism — and quietism. 

In fact, however, the centralizing 
forces which Mr Luard detests, 
though they are clearly very strong, 
are not as strong as he suggests. 
The history of the past twenty years 
is not a history of steady and 
relentless centralization, it is a 
history of tension, of ebb and flow, 
between centralization and de- 
centralization. * Individuals and 
local groups, with their own 
divergent . views and values ", Mr 
Luard writes in a characteristic 
passage, “arq . increasingly, 
swamped, submerged, suppressed 
within the miasma of [an] all- 
powerful middle-of-the-road con- 
sensus." No one could deny that 
there are powerful forces pushing 
all modern societies in that direc- 
tion. But all-powerful ? Jn the < age 
of ethnic separatism, " Green^* 
parties, Black power, Women’s 
Lib, pop music, tho New Left and 
Proposition 13 ? 

The truth, surely, is that— pre- 
cisely because they do threaten to 
stamp put variety, spontaneity and 
nonconformity — (die centralizing ■ 
forces in modern society -'have gene* 
voted strong countervailing forces. 
These countervailing forces are 
messy, un-coordinated nnd k some 
respects contradictory. They often • 
take foolish forms, and . sometimes 


dangerous ones. They are as likely 
to manifest themselves in selfish 
and illiberal revolts against enlight- 
ened -politics us in :ili riii&tic de- 
mands i'nr ilie-m. 1)1 u few pluccj, 
they have Uetn harnessed by hard 
till'd n urruw-in ind etl fanat ics whu, 
if they (Mine to power, would have 
at l*3tr rs shurt n way tvkli non- 
conformists as do the centralists 
whnoi they oppose. Liberal or illi- 
beral, however, .ihruisiic or selfish, 
these couiui-rvrillnR forces exist. It 
is un their rtrcngJi und persistence 
that ihe duneci of decemi'aliziitiuii 
iDpcnd; -mil no eleven irulist stra- 
tegy will get for unless it takes 
them into account. 

A moro serious weakness in Mr 
Luard’s argument is that he cannot 
bring himself to admit that the 
classical social-democratic values of 
liberty and equality jitny pull 
against each other instead of to- 
gether. Me devotes a 'large part of 
his book to a swingeing attack on 
the present unequal distribution of 
income, in which he shows that it 
owes 'less to merit, hard work or 
even the need for incentives than 
to convention. 

He forgets that even bad conven- 
tions may be worth preserving If 
the cost of getting rid of them out- 
.weighs the benefits, and that the 
crucial question for a libertarian is 
not whether the present distribu- 
tion of income is wrong, but what 
it would cost in personal freedom 
to make it right. More fatally still, 
he also forgets, that this whole argu- 
ment is the rhin end of the central- 
ist wedge : that once it is accepted 
that it is inequality which has to 
be justified, rather than the mea- 
sures needed to promote equality, 
centralism has only to disguise 
itself as egalitarianism to win every 
battle. 

Yet these are the clear lessons of 
the last two Labour governments. 
They enormously extended the 
power of the state, in ways which 
could not possibly have been justi- 
fied by the principles w)iich Mr 
Luard sets out here. Industries 
were nationalized in exactly the 
way he condemns. Free choice in 
education was savagely circum- 
scribed. . Local autonomy was 
reduced. Almost all these exten- 
sions of state power were justified, 
either by the alleged needs of econ- 
omic growth— itself justified as a 
necessary condition of economic 
equality— or by the need to eradi- 
cate various social inequalities. It 
la true that no great increase in 
equality resulted. But that did not 
-break egalitarians of their centralist 
habits. If anything, it drove them 
further down the centralist path; 

‘In any pa9e, it does 'not follow 
■ tHat, because centralization has not 
produced equality, decentralization 
would not strengthen inequality. If 


would decide fer themselves yyltat 
kinds of schooling to provide, and 
parents would decide what kand of 


DooKmen (HUpp. ingon tress, ana ^ir jonn oieigua) wiucn "flows pot w? a Doasmens society as 
£4.95), a compilation by Roger .and i regular lOlrties in houses or Venues such either, but a visitant from 
Judith Sheppard; but one might in which famous hostesses, writers, a more exotic directory. v 

need to be constrained, forcibly, poeia or musicians once lived or ' No 4 Yeats Society is listeti-^-an 

before joluuig some of the societies visited —not cheap, we deduce, oversight. In one or two cases the 
they have disinterred. /. . ■ -. but all proceeds go to charity.: ■ . . information is out of date. Profes- 

Vfhleh is: just e* well, since, a . The Marquis of Bath is president -'{jj' 
number of them are; e^Ciemeiy. eg- ojj. the Henty Society. Harold Mac- £ re U nr»JSSIf 

elusive. . The 1 Ampersand Club of : nullan Is president of (he Thomas rS?-4i!3«S. r * 8 *pSk Iu 0 

'Minneapolis . tlnd - St j Paul, for" Hltrdy Society, Viscount Cobham -Is . ■^ e ^ p3 ^ tho 

example,; fa art ^ inforhjnl group. - president of the KipUtig Sodett-. : fi85Ri^ ar 5- ' ^w Qg .J^ , u 8a IS e 
Hmhed <0 qhOut^irty-flra, all .-local : Some entries «ro, dlkurbin& ^.u y w 

mldoms’V- 1 XlrptT ‘dittjuailMjps some evasive; On / tho Civil ' Sorv^ t'iwS ? hB at P 

(rfus.-Jli tTils J rfiembcrshlp' . Authors 1 Society, no Information has IfiS pre ?,V i 

of the Saiituel 1 Club fs oiieri beeir Riven, writa d»;--«mp||Jii 

Only -to ihow) i^wiio can a w on, structure, publications or 

a ponsor fan frtig present 'tnoni bora" activities ", ' Tl — or iheTolkion Society, though one 

-rjulst- as if bookmen wero gentle-' Yorkshire. 
mon { which perhaps' in this case secretive, 

they- tiro.- Nor Call oris walk In' off -. Dostoevsky 

"flirt > BflrAAf ci'eVr? 1 fih^- "V/uiiJi ' m 7 


auxeiy pu^ioic uiac oi« jurcaae jj U l warm, tne^ XVeKLQ'U** nttese. It Dnn - ---- •TJ 

Order of Jacksonville, Florida devoted _ to : the ques- subject. But if there is a °an only make them worfo. 

("inquiries to Dr 0. Lucifer") may f™ 0 , f 5i 8 n e r -H r ^ n f?? e?Kl l V 0U i?. t ; <P er hans there ia not) wb ®,^, f h ^^J«Hlists are to realize their , 
p°t be “a bookmen's society as ^,i 8n ^ d 55° r f.? on Bra H J valuable' sympathy grows a little cool. K Uflues in modern conditions, they 
such" either, but a visitant from ^raty:. student as to in. the more audaciously romBt^ g U8t therefore turn their backs on 

a more exotic directory. ' r ^ wn manager . For, ae Mr- flights of the Shakespearian me itate. instead of glvingrever - 

No Yeats Society is listed-^-an : ■ §JJ. in very The present yolufoe concludes wl j^ora power to remote- and® unac- 
oversight. In one or two cases the 2anao?fffi < J2L^« dr, f t m S. an investigation of Cytnbel national off iclal s, : they ■■ 
Information is out of data. Profes- . Sn 0 io n tf 5v 8 m^ P wi?Jf hyper*orltjcisrn might find tjg ; “J’ ^ try to devolve it from the 

sor Walter Starkia, who passed to-. LJ^.i 0ur ?“ nda ara confused Grainv(lle-Borker takes that pW L B^tion tq the region, the cltv tlte 

hta eternal reward several yeaS ffigL!!! **" oncet ?> piously and not ’even tbl AelgbbSlSiood • 

hgo, Is listed as president of the f ^edJtmri, 1 who had £ 2 f>«Bh. Too-, seriously ¥Bf ovmerahln ahouMbe pursued 

(Al>sy Lore Socdety. Perhpps. the »Shrirem25rf? Sr 5” 1 P h ? s,s la,d ” n ^ .‘uf ^nfgeous local, instead 0 ’oE at ^the 

gypsies are working on the same, ^Pf? 1 re8 J”, t ^ ieir minds; they .ends ot • the level— to use Mr Liard’s 

^'|*4*, s r of s te d th b r 

0! *• 


onlh? 


uiy.adiJ 
pti of... 


"uusiwa, 1 wno naa AUU.- ( poiiuuoij j'UHInrf 1 

of .theatre froin eraohasis, laid on the •uicrflaiDJj^ . 
their minds; they art ,d loose eiids of • the gorge^., 


S Theatre? 6 ff 0|E * e 
Bnl'to that great number of rea- 


enijugh in so far as .this 


« Fifty wars (and one week) fa*.,, . 

appea r, on page 14. | of c " hofce . y a „" , 0 imc 0 °e 

«M Welsh Hwr.C[ «» by 

sl Planet hoe just . publish^ W. . J Thainovempn* W - 


; B|ie-cs. ’ ! I He .-jskdalio n, ; R (oh f 1 ir foiiil* | 
nte .weicomf- The 1 president! hfi this i i 
company ta jhq Vis c*'u^Di> J Lifsld ;. \ i 
ajDd .thc;>chajrmqti la^Lbr^ AWpgcr, • . 


The .; dfatioguiflhffd 
.. journal PianefJbaa j 
: final number^ after 
fifty - niimbevs. •..< 
. Plane f 49/50 'indue 
. Emyr Humphreys, - 
and the late J. Ri ; 


Bei Einer Trauung 

' Off tp the slaughterhouse ’ 

Of his or someone's imagination, 

She Jias, flipped fa tyhifte :oy i.. . 

1 Arid 6rahge-blos$om the tongue 
Of her trust ;.a gambler ... 

Raising the stakes, a cause 
.Of tension, in the falling stockings ” ’ 1 

. Of all old ba&s,'she spools ’ , 

Ordinary dnys frqm tangles, ■ » - 

Of hope: whoever heard of • ‘ 

Liking at firitt sight f • **" : . . ’ 

. 0 love, ithiust be loVel \ ' 

The face, careless of mirrors, : - •’ t ': 

: Will buzz about the house 
■ Outraging cynic 3Ust/\. - v 
The organ hongs with glances 
Whicftof tty bowed her legs. ■ . .- . 

fiv occpsioiid beds^ "•» 

, But non) she' s edmet- struck 
by uri der-gods, Jj uni the father, . • / ;> . 
Snub the mother, club thedyvenT: - “ ; ' V 

: Afternoon eiiters tni^/noruhig dress:. \ - 


education tlicir child ren iliould 
have. Such n policy would be 
fiercely resisted by old-fashioned 
egalitarians on the grounds that it 
would benefit midd lii-chi « children 
mm e iliau working-class ones ; anti 
in ilieir own term;-, the registers 
niiiglu be rigln. Miild!s-c!?...s parents 
— and vhcrefore miildle-cbss Jnerli- 
tie^ — probably do attach more 
impuvtancc to education than do 
working-clnsi parents .nu! wurking- 
clais localities: and in these 

circumstances u decentralized edu- 
cation system might well be less 
egalitarian than the present system. 

By tho same token, a Luardian 
iocul-govemment policy — which 
would have to free local authorities 
from their present financial depen- 
dence on VVihiuhall — might benefit 
rich areas more than poor areas. 
Even neighbourhood bakeries might 
pruducc better bread in middle- 
class neighbourhoods than in 
working-class neighbourhoods. 
Decentralization, in short, only 
guarantees more freedom. It does 
not guarantee more equality, and 
may well produce less. It follows 
that (o argue for decentralization 
must be to argue, at any rate 
implicitly, that equality should be 
given a lower priority than soma 
o tlicr value — liberty, or autonomy, 
or creativity. Mr Lunrd’s un- 
willingness to recognize that this 
Is what he Is doing, and his cor- 
responding unwillingness to make 
his preference explicit and to think 
through its implications, seriously 
weaken the force of his argument. 

But it would be wrong to end on a 
sour note. With all Its shortcomings. 
Socialism Without the State has two 
great merits. It has been clear for 
some time that the familiar. division 
between the political left and the 
political right, and the party system 
based on that division, cut across a 
newer, but deeper, division of atti- 
tude and belief, to wihich die langu- 
age of left: and right is irrelevant, 
and which is becoming steadily more 
apparent as time goes on. Increas- 
ingly, the question that matters is 
not whether we Should have mar- 
ginally more or less economic ox- 
social equality. It is whether people 
should or should not be free to 
run their .own lives; whether power 
should or shoitM not be devolved 
from the centre to the periphery; 
whether the vast, entangling pub- 
lic and private bureaucracies that 
dominate our Eves should or should 
not be broke if up, But although that 
second question is a highly politi- 
cal question, requiring a political 


answer, our politicians conspire to 
keep It out of the political arena, 
and to treat it as having only secon- 
dary importance when ,it geu:the]re. 
Mr Luard hag shown that it is, in 
reality, the 'central question of our 
times. In the circumstances that is, 
in itself, an Important achievement. 

His Second achievement is st|ri 
more Important. Partly because of 
. Its egalitarian obsessions and , the 
centralism to which rhey have given 
rise, and partly ^because many of 
the power centres.' of, the. British 
Labour, movement are hopelessly 
[ eojaiihl^d. ib .the, Structure of. the.: 
. British corporate state, the British’ 1 
..left Ha$ ( be?h unusually slow to. 
recognize the , Importance of . the: 
second . 'question, - ant( unusually;; 
prbna fo , dismiss ;.lt as a diversion 
. from serious business. As a result, 
the right has been much better than 
the-, left 1 at ' harnessing the ■ still 
Inchoate decentralist forces at work 
In this country. This has made the 
left even more suspicious of them 
than it -was at first ; and perhaps 
because -o£> this It: has- offered -only 
a fitful -and half-hearted challenge- 
. to the. .slinpliste • right-wing argu- 
, . 1 foent that > decision-making 7 con be 
' , decentralized, .merely by transfer- 
ring power from the state to -the 
, market . -i 

. In fact' . .of course, autonomy, 
creqtlvhy and, freedom are' in no. 
-• way enhanced if power is taken 
.'from h\tge, over cent rallied public 
bureaucracies only to be given 
to - huge,' overcentfalized - private 
bureaucracies; • and, Ui the real 
. world of giant firms and 'giant trade 
. uhions, that 'Is what transferring 
power from, the state to the market 


corporate power. 


Oxford 

University Press 

Consensus 
end Disunity 

The Lloyd George 
Coalition Government 
1918-1922 

Kenneth 0. Morgan 

'As everyone knows, coalition 
has a bad name In this counlt y. 

Hence the remarkable 
contemporary relevance of 
Dr Kenneth Morgan’s masterly 
new study of the Lloyd George 
Coalition of 191 8 to 1922 .... a 
fascinating and, it seems to me, 
almost wholly convincing 
example of revisionist 
historiography. 1 David Marquand 
I n The Guerdie n. £15 

Ireland In the Age 
of Imperialism 
and Revolution 
1760-1801 
R. B. McDowell 

The Tatar decades of the 
eighteenth century were for 
Ireland an era of momentous 
political developments. This 
book surveys the social, 
economic, and Intellectual 
background. Indicates the links 
between Ireland and Great 
Britain and the rest of the Empire; 
and describee the course 
ofpolltlcs at a time when political 
activity greatly accelerated 
and was strongly influenced 
by external forces. £28 v 

The Spiritual 
Nature of Man 

Sir Allstor Hardy 

In order to make a systematic 
and objective study of religious 
experience, Sir Allater Hardy set 
up the Religious Experience 
Research Unit In Oxford I n 1 969. ; 

This book, baaed on the first . 
eight years' work of the Unit, 
draws on thousands of flrst-hahd 
accounts. The author's concern 
Is with understanding man's 
. spiritual feelings In general and . » . 

5 with finding out What effect these 
feelings may have on the life of 
the Individual. The book will 
Interest all Who are 'concerned 
with human behaviour arid with 
spiritual experience and 
rsl I glpu? education. £6.95 

Correspondence . 
of jphn Locke 

•.Volum'6'V;- : \ • 

Edited by E.S.de Beer . 

ThdT.LS.h as Said of earlier 
volumes. In this oerlea: 

'Dr de Beer’s knowledge Is 
encyclopaedic, his translations ' 

. of Latin texts are elegant .... 

^ he Is scrupulous In describing 
arid consistent In maintaining hla - 1 
' edltdrlal prlnclplas . . V. When the \ . ; .' 
. eight yprupi^sofdori'eepbndence.:' 
hdve appeared they .will be ,, 


h^ve rippeeredthey.wlir.be , 

■ ' reoognfejefd as, one of the great 
soholarly achievements of their 
day." ?35 ;• ' . 

A Medieval French 

Reader; , 

Edited by. C.W.Aspland 

fFHls bbok introduces Ihe : 

Triilvqrriity sludpntto medieval . ' . • : ; 
'Frsneb llteValUj-edpto the ■ ; t , , > 

: beginning $f, the. fifteenth . m.i 
• CsnturY.#rie Extracts Illustrate . 1 1 ' 
i the :cdm}3leyp nature of Prrifldh 1 - : 
culture ;end ; riociety; V ; -, .; 1 : 

£l5paper.c6vQrs£7.S0- •• ’5-V " 
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FRANCE 


TLS JANUARY 4 1900 : 


To the Editor 


Dwelling on the defeat 


Kira Philby 

Sir,— 1 find it extraordinary that 

the Vice-Chancellor of London Uni- 
versity is permitted in yourciilimins 
(December 7) to exclaim Why was 
nut Philby, who had sent so many 
VV ester n agents to their deatn, 
assassinated ? ” ; I find it even 


queries were raised in die United 
Stutes ubont some of Ponchauds 
assertions, queries that proved to be 


very much to the point, 


A Clockwork 
Orange’ 




in our name. 

1 had thought that you would sup- 

-I __1 kalinf lit llw> 


Introduced changes or excised cru- s - „ W iHiam Baker asked in ytfur justice has been done to y 

cinl passages In, th« American ei- S‘ r - / December 14 about the Burgess. Peng.,... « j to ,bc appbuM 

tion but left the original in die “* penguin reprint of Anthony f 0 r restoring A Clockumk Urangc 
' British edition, as in a subsequent A Clockwork Orange. t0 its original »« 0 Brily. 

. translation. These matters are dts- 1077 Penguin re: rim did DONALD W. NICHOL. 

1 cussed in a book of which I am a . J" . follow the W. W. Norton Department of English Utterature, 

1 cn author that trill soon appear in indeed book, omitting the pg Commons, 5 Bucctaicfc Plate, 

■ England, so I will review them no p . . c | Bpter Bn d including the Edinburgh. 

1 further here. glossary at the end. This reprint 

I will merely add one observation w , } n t he same form as -Hie 0 P* T^OfttllOtCS 

and one query of my °wn. The na 4 Penguin ed:t'an in 1972 f " r UUIUUlta 

' American edition is unavailable in the novel's subsequent reprints. d , n see that John 


directed to die publishers rather with doth ami boards which hu* gj." there is a prevalent feeling that 

si S»So Ql,ry and Military 

r fiiqficc has been done to Anthony 10 l,w “. **» cum . Planning w* » ~ w card., Briand and Barthou. lmd 


of coiiipuler typesetting will In d' J.-B. DUROSELLE: . May and June, 1940, which leh an 

^ La Decadence, 1932-1939 indelible mark in French history. It 

Si I .VJSJB S."'! ■ * 8 ™. Peru : ru.prin.erie Ne.ionale. KJ, 3STWSS 

University Press will continuti 1-Ofi. occupation and Hiviclnn whir ft urea 


Sir,— -I was glad 10 see that John 


University rruss wiu contrast 1 Aion * 

publish many scholarly booby L ' ' 

notes at t lie foot of the page ij" DOMINIQUE LECA : 
it is economically feasible, r ■ La Rupture de 1940 


imiMceni. _ message was 110 

ti ii even more surprising that his tern Ideologists 
article mi ihu climaic of ir«ison has, the honk In qu 
in the rlrc-iutiNt mice*, the Leniui'ity verifiable docur 

ii. n niff er moral principles— lluiuRh amhor’s credibility is a major issue r Penguin Books Ltd, 53G King's P“ D “ 5 "f“ ,i2 u a u ' nlace^at'thV’foot .. . _ , i. 573pp. Paris : Fondation Nationale extraordinary and most influential 

lifiSwi him that “as 11 gtiidc- R, •commend., lion m a work , of Rortd , 8 Lon don SW10 0 UH. oftieongeMr GHggisocourse Tile TarOt K4" «■*» Pdlldquen. 175fr. works in modern French historic- 

«, ,-i..|u c.iidm-L the ancient virtues "exceptional imerost and Impoi- ....... SLS to sTv that noles at the f oot A “ C AdlUl } — Btaphy, but which he also con- 

li lieum- guide than ulilitnri.ui tnnee ", perhaps ? Sir, -In reply to 'WiJliam ^Bakers ^ht to say ^ Sir,— T/ie Curds Can't Lie MICH EL ! demns, because of its belief that 

ctliits”. A pilv that he lacks the NOAM CHOMSKY. letter (December 14>, A . Clockwor k of “1 ,. d t i. at t u: s j s a pai -. i[ UUun (front cover illuitrc Le Procfcs de Riom a grea J., defeat required a great 

l«nk in live ui» to Ids own priu- Department of Linguistics .and Orange is once again being printed die Imoortant consideration TLS Uccenihcr 14) is a bookfl ■ „ . .... ... , , cause. All sorts of causes have been 

3 5k Philosophy, Massachusetts Institute the way Anthony Burgess wrote it: ocularly important consicteiauon w, uecem cr « ■ J""k407pp; Pans: Albin Michel. 60fr. called in to explain the defeat, from 

1 R. C. KKNNKDY. <rf TochnhW, Cambridge, Massa- in three pans seven chapters when the notes ^ a U .non nal >lc -• ■ alcoholism to the Republic itself. 

Groeimrii, Chiswick Mull. London dmseUs 02139. apiece, with no glossary. I have re f e?stoDr Morgans" inch bool- to shniv that the aulbJl| 3BAN * PIERRE AZEMAi andthe whole nation has been held 

W4. e^ned t ie Rpescnpt of A C^ck- In hi! notes/ but S a S book or W.'Do Munich n la Liberation 1938-1944 t0 A be «*“'*■ u 

n 1 bias* °m S McManer B ^nivcrsity 1 less than 3 per cent— 27 out of playing-card research pub®, 412 pp. Paris : Seuil 23fr. ! ? Umi]iat ?, d observers, 

4 Plimhrwllii V par PrOKOflCY rnnada from which the original 910— have such comments.) the past thirty years. , t ^ — .. ■ - ■ SHF* 1 , as Bloch, or Gamelin, or 

c amuuuia lUdl ^ IUIV . (i 1962 d &eln™minrStUm w2 ^ The academic publisher, squeezed You illustrate without have chosen to see it in 

Sir. — Perhaps I can clarify the suma |ji y set . Apart from the between rising production costs on " Four unrly Italian Tarats^j was once to j d by a knowledgeable aociot v° f nrer ^ Fr ? ncb 

XCIO quest i 011 of Prokofiev’S orchestra- 0 ^ casio J al ci,clcd P Russian word the one hand and a d iff {cult market taken f 10 ^^ book. J^rtfreitchman that if I wantldto ^e^orYouM wIho 8 ^^^ 

|iS?SWIr5® a 

L«iMft«|ici Aro «* a book 01 _i] ecl i on 0 f siaii i matenah when [A. hbij. p.-oslev ”) in the type- at a reasonable price. It is better Such characters .were sextant . Dominfaua hv FrnmonrSn n.id S® w *' F^ efe F_* to concentrate on 


verifUiSie docmnenStion!' so that the beset 113 PHILIPPA HARRISON. sc^ojarly w°rk of this character 
author’s credibility is a major issue 7 Peilgllln Baoks Ltd, S3G King’s J“ bbsb f J be DlatS ^f the 'foot 
-^Sra-S. "»n7in k , P cf- Ro.d. 8 Londo n SW10 0UH. Sff 

tnnee ” "perhaps ? Sir— In reply to William Baker's right to say that notes at. the foot 

NOAM CHOMSKY. letter (December 14), A > Clockwork of the ^ Rase an ^™JF c ^ ss,b, *“ 
Department oE T.lngiiistics and orange is once again being printed the «j der , j a ‘ ld tbat consideration 

IS 0 iys , at2i ffi-SMSTnE 


the apparuLus. ]■ . „ — ; — 

IVON ASQUHI i TR AN CO IS BEDARIDA (Editor) : 

Oxford University Press, W La Slrnt^gie secrbte de la Drdle de 


occupation and division which was 
evoked by the years 1939 and 1940, 
mid the influence of Marc Bloch’s 
most famous book, like the influ- 
ence of General de Gaulle’s remark- 
able career, has been to introduce 
at atmosphere of either shame, 
apologetics, or special pleading into 
discussions of these matters. 

A young Canadian historian, 
Robert I. Young, hits tried to grasp 
the nettle in examining French civil 
and military leadership timing the 
1930s. His book, In Command of 


Street, Oxford OX2 GDP. 


Pans : Fondation Nationale extraordinary and most influential 
nces Polltiques. I75fr. works in modern French historio- 

— _ — giaphy, but which he also con- 

nCHEL : demns, because of its belief that 

w de Riom a great defeat required a great 

' . cause. All sorts of causes have been 


‘Cambodia Year 
Zero ’ 


Prokofiev 


work Oranae in the Burgess hold- dental comments" in ms notes, out 
ffi? at McMwter University, less than 3 per cent-27 out of 
Canada, from which the original 910— have such comments.) 

1962 Helnemann edition was pre- The academic publisher, squeezed 


41 exceptional interest or impor- 


collection of Stall i niateriait wnon 
I wrote my review of Shostako- 


side “Elvis Presley”) in the type- 
script. it and rile first edition fol- 


at a reasonable price. It is better 
to expend our limited resources on 


,-M 7 vlch’s T estintorip (Nov-ember 23 ) ^ihS abov^en M publishing ^ many" ^kood books^ with 

i^hn..;^ S fnr P n?i iftlt L m chionw oic- hut. I. find that Astrov said of Sng M Alex's profound matur- notes at thp back than on publish- 


Chomsky for painting a gloomy pic- 
ture nf Carnuudia ; need one say 
inoie ? ” 

The answer Is: “Yes, if one is 
concerned with truth. Vincent is no 
doubt unfa mi liar with my (co- 
authored) review of Pouch autl’s 
French original. In the author’s 
prof ace. to the American edition of 
the bank Vincent recommends, Pan- 
chain! accurately cites our comment 
on his book, namely, that it is 
11 serious and .worth reading ”, And 
he goes on to praise me tor “ the 
responsible attitude and precision 


Prnkofiev’s scores : 

The verbal texts were limited to 


Hie confusion surrounding the 


ing fewer books with notes at the 


™ , ..j .- tempted to imitate tins se 

ill- It is to be gretul v confident approach by suggest! 

he the pages of your >t&at if one wishes to undei sta 

ms journal should be used to ww u and hns bee _. for tir 


diplomatic and military policies. 
Was it not French perseverance 


responsible attitude and precision Bassoons m quavws 
of thought'' with which I dealt with crotchet rest on the fourth beat 
writings on Cambodia. What then is “transpose bars 107-9 a ftftl 
the source of Vincent's absurd change the rhythm— | each whil 
remark ? Very simple. Vincent cites note becomes a black , etc. 
only the simultaneous British and j t j s difficult to believe a ” scheme 


consonants (Cyrillic), the notes •' correct ” ending baa been com- preferable to economize by c Hanging anun.au tu sum mi no«. the preoccupation of both Kee P j support of Roosevelt and 
were stenographs employing every pounded by the brilliant film which the position of the notes than to analysis. IMAI)n v mr-Fiti each historians and foreign his- a ' roi d the enmity of Franco, but 

imaginable sign of abbreviation, was based on tha truncated edi- produce a book which has been EDW, ARi ^• w £,tonans and observers of modern ® |JS « maintain the indispensable 

The scheme of a score looked, for tion. Apparently when the book was printed from typewritten camera Ikhtor, Joh» n« w o; -'^tfrence, one should turn to three British commitments, Contrary to 
example, something like this: being considered for American tHs- ready copy with unjustified margins, national IHtmmg-Cwi wmj^Oooks : L'Ancien Rdgune et la R£w me instincts and habits of Nie then 

under the one and only stave for tribudon it was felt that the reader- or set in small type, or printed on Wtlbrahani Road, Mancoewraifio* by T’ocqueville, La France British government? The French 

strings— for the most part only ship would be confused by the lan- paper which lacks opacity, or bound 2 LB. Snouvellc by Prfivost-Paradol, and al » wfre not alone in failing 

the bassoons so characteristic for guage and disappointed by the dd- — * Posthumously published m plan against the German meihods 

Prokofiev; then Instructions like nouement. Hence the Vast chapter f J ^i r \ kK“ r *!|® Odfiute, by Marc Bloch. ° f warfare and Young’s claim is 

this: "clarinets octave higher (in whdeh Alax tires of violence, Jb lit Y VCaFS ( ftllU OU 6 W€CK ) Oil * * ‘ F r he dlf , flc . ul ties i ard inconsistencies mat France i pursued ■ rational.- ^care- 

than violins”: “cellos double the sways in musical tastes towards the V *'- • v y ■— .Y.* revolution the contradictions of f ul ant} coherent policy which lmd 

bassoons in quavers with a gentler Lleder and goes off on his ; ' an “ government, the success and importance within 

crotchet rest on the fourth heat”; oddy knocky in search ol« mother In the TLS of December 26, 1929. And did it find a fii'niameJit^S lengths and weaknesses of France *$• framework of the 193Qs and 

■‘iransaose bars 107-9 a fifth. For Alex II) was lopped off and A. C. Brock reviewed The Ariel With hi all. angered, world, the existence of a that this must not be ignored simply 


Fifty years (and one week) on . . • & 

— 


e dimculties and inconsistencies I", i,rance pursued h rational, care- 
revolution. the contradictions of f ul an(l coherent policy which had 
erty and government, the * ts success and importance within 


“transpose bars 107*9 a fifth, For Alex II) waa lopped off. 
change the rMvm— each white the Nadsnt glossary tacked on i 
note becomes a black”, etc. . Place. • . . 


The Penguin paperback edition 


other Jn the TLS of December 26, 1929. And did it find a finasne^jMengths and weaknesses of ’France framework of the . 193Qs and 
a. C. Brock reviewed Tho Ariel With high, angered. »e world, the existence of a that this must not be ignored simply 

in its PoemS t iininortil on which is capable of being because Lhe French army experf- 

j;: opening a large envelope, ono Whs it cast down, befreyed, are ' all evoked eiiced the sort of disaster which 

dition mteht expect to find V cither a dungeon lhe hooks^ which have such a man y, other armies also experi- 
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By Douglas Johnson 

scholars, bur his cltuice of La 
Decadence, as his title, suggests that 
many of the old assumptions are not 
going to be fundamentally chal- 
lenged.. He confirms this by his 
starting-point, which would have 
earned the approval nf.Tocqueville, 
Prevost-Paradol, or Marc Bloch : 
France was not only a social struc- 
ture within which the M ferments de 
dispersion ” (the phrase is de 
Gaulle's) were powerful, but also a 
social organism which was badly 
governed. This last characteristic 
whs a protection against such inter- 
nal threats as fascism or - com- 
munism, but it meant that efficient 
and purposeful action in the world 
outside was made more difficult, and 
that it was possible to have a series 
of foreign ministers and diplomatic 
leaders who took their responsibili- 
ties with a form of fdgeretd which 
Duroselle finds reprehensible. 

Nevertheless, as Duroselle explains 
and with a wealth of documentation, 
the diplomats of France were able to 
see clearly and to act in accordance 
with their rational appraisals of the 
situation. After Munich the French 
accepted that they should get rid uf 
their commitments to their eastern 
allies, especially Poland. The idea of 
,f un d 6 gagemcnt & l’Esi” seemed 
to be the logical consequence of 
the Munich agreements (and, in any 
case, was a policy which many Eng- 
lish statesmen, such as Austin Cham- 
berlain, had earlier wished for). 
Daladier was determined to follow 
“ la ligne anglaise ’’ which was not 
the same thing as Neville Chamber- 
lain’s insistence on following his own 
policy of appeasement. It did mean, 
however, that the French diplomats 
and officials were able to make their 
points and to hold to their policies. 

In all this, while the German 
hawks, Hitler,. Goebbels, Hess and 
others. ninintHined their position, it 
wa= the French minister, Georges 
Bonnet, who endeavoured to dis- 
engage France, end to assert a 
policy of his own. What was Incom- 
prehensible to the French, and 
what must now appear incompre- 
hensible to us, was not only the 
British guarantee to Poland, but 
also the fact that British' diplomatic 
representative^ did not seem to 
think that this- had changed any- 
thing. 1 The French ambassador in 
Berlin said of li is British colleague, 
Sir Neville Henderson, on April 29. . 
1939. ‘f i] semble qu'H a tout oublifi 
et rien appris On the contrary 
the French tried everything. Bonhet 
was convinced that Poland would 
not he saved by Britain and 
France, and therefore in the spring 
and summer of, 1939 he was 'anxious 
to Accept n Soviet alliance. In the 
first.days of Seprember 1939 he was 
determined to play the card., of an 
Italian inter veil tion. The whole 
represents a surles of initiatives 
which are none the less Interesting 
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Confounds tho actual has come , TOiuid, a should have been followed by. a 

0 mo fjwsjgfciJOr t&pic should bo 1939 but, so J^ajo* - stud? of French diplomatic 

Content with playing ^ o ™ce is concerned, there hlstofv, by Jean-Baptiste Duroselle, 

content wnn l j an d . wen no great prcoccunailoii so covering the years 1932-39. . • , 
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™ns and ttia consensus 


was Prokofiev, not Shostakovich' 


•loir « OE French inilitary history is largely because they were failures. There 
tAa I,n SPfri 0 ' P ' on % of papers wns a logic in French policy which 

,'c p® M 10 Franco-Bniish seminars and should not bq lightly dismissed. 


Support Ing documentation, .there HI! uutumrunauie m miaua his readers toabs 
being uouq, «. Punchaud knew very coughing at an important point in implicitly. . - 


well. , 

Thcrb are other, revealing difFer- 
I ences between the . American and 


sopie apparatchik's spaqch. - 

GERALD ABRAHAM-' 


living first in the silence after the 


I ^sympathize with Mr Baker's i?“Sous that'' we cannot 
confusion- over tins transatlabtii . 5 W - OUS 1 lat we cantlDt 


Hie .Old School House, . Ebernoe editor: 


antAnalempn* W'llili P«ot our .modern, poets to write v»- ^ 

3J 8 S hJ coronation odes, patriotic ballads And vot there is in this ■ J 

0UB ? 1C 10 : have been ; or seasonable verse, but it is curious procIslun Mr Eliot’s I* 

'—ii ; ■ ' that on. autih, an .'occasion as this fnus and obscurities 
, ' they should /anil- speak so com- tp to finintli witlup 1 & 


Come, it with f Piay*"^^ 
kings mM 

What the fuirics do 


. British editions: Specifically, where .'(Pet worth),-. Sussex GU28 9LD. ' ■ question- 


t£° great Preoccupation so 
• f HUses & tba war. The 
Wcuments have been missing: 


covering the years 1932-39. . , 

Professor Duroselle has had access 
to documents denied to earlier 

• • ! -. I ■ > ; ■ . . 


The French declaration of war on 
Germany , became ' effective 1 on 
September 3, six! hours after' the 
British and more : than Fifty-six 
hours after tilie French Government 
hart learnt Of the Geriqan invasion 
of Poland (France’s ally since 1921). 
This has. often been nut forward as 
8 : matter of shame for the French 


tbdit on. sutii, tui occasion os this 

.Among this week’s contributors 
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Alan Bell 
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burst forth disconcertingly, and 
effectively, nt a stuffy Tory dlhnfer- . 
party.. This tyiis che political angle 
of what Lady ' Soames refers to as 
her pioths^’s ; K liighl!y : devfelo^dd . 
' critical faculty” that often ■: made 
• her reserved ' and prickly .even 'with ' 
kudinafe" friends, especially wlien 


... .• :. . j '< . J."’ , . ... •, 

foo frequently left tlia remedy 
in the hands of his wife; the 
acquisition, of Chartwell was long 
a source of anxiety. ’-.Yet amidst 
siioh ' financial tensions, which:, are 


5 publicly ih'htet well-attested dislike 

; • of ;■ mdri like' ' F. E. smith, Lord 

to' Boayerbrook and Bi-emlan Bracken; 


• * • j.. 'flu.- Wonij-.i. ■ .- . 1 oi-'mon viixe. - r. 

tba bfien , aH tbo -eaiy to Boayerbrook and 

|T about tody' Spencer. 
irt'. tf entirely ' ini'-) the tiiatlow . . Some .of, > this 


, B ^tireIy - iu'.--ithe tiiadow .'Some of. ‘tids dlskpprovil ' must 
B&rhn’ 'ihsootta.*;" : but ■ although have arisen.; from the knowledge 
* T®l* 3 j“lPa i missive ■ ores- . that ouch -. CniPpanions might lead. 
mawSESJ™ - »PP*renf in ■ Lady . her . always biddable husband into 
J ^upreljentiVe &tid:charra*. . further extrhVaigance. 'Her otvti up- 
fes tor tnother, It ’neter ; bringing, as tha beautiful .but im- 
6 hvV}.?y T'wugSioiit. the bio- • pecvmioua, child of a divorced and 
•Cbttrthill , j- flighty ‘gambjer : . of a mother,' had 
k .--rif ‘ bf mind andi Spl rit, given-: -. her '. 1 )ai peculiar caution in 
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apparent, whether it is in the fdrm . 
of, Winston's contented loVe-Ietteh 
(very frequent 'tod very full of 
animal,, imagery) from, “yotuvpyg 
in. clover ”, or from: her- side, in an 
equal , devotion that could give ,jier 
the .' courage to write : to him at . 
considerable length in June 1940 
warning him that he was alienating 
his.. -staff.. - because '.of .his "rough 
sarcastic and overbearing manner”, ■ 
Lady Somnes describes her bodk 
as •« a labour of. love; But. -not/ of, 
bllnd lpve 'V . Sie has 1 (wrltteff to , 
great, lengtat,; but dn Sound propor- r 


Govei'iimont. Whether or not this 
delay, brought about by General 
Gainolin and by Georges Bruin let’s 
last-in mute diplomatic moves, was or 
was not a matter for shame, as 
Dominique Ldca, Paul Reynnud's 
chief uide at the lime, points out. 
of nil the countries which declared 
war on Germany, it was Franca 
which had the deepest awareness of 
the (lungers that such n declaration 
implied, 

i ® n f£, lbe war had been declared, 
the differences between the British 
and the French became up pa rent, 
and they have been analysed for the 
period of “the phoney war”, which 
lasted until May 30, 1,940, in two 
large volumes. One js based on a col- 
loquium of French and British his- 
torians held in Paris a few yours 
ago ; the other, which reproduces 
the deliberations of tile Supreme 
War Council ot-er the same period of 
tiine, has been edited by Francois 
Bedarida. A whole scries of para- 
doxes emerges from the evidence 
winch these books present. 

Perhaps the greatest of these is 
siraLegic. While Hie British had 
always envisaged war in imperial or 
world terms, and France, ns a con- 
tin etna! power, had insisted on the 
protection of her land frontiers, In 
1939 and 3940 it was the British 
who wished to concentrate tiieir war 
effort on eastern and north-eastern 
France, and the French who devised 
plans for operations in Scandinavia, 
the Caucausus. Salonika, Petsamo 
and elsewhere. 

Thus the proceedings nf the 
Supreme War Council tended to be 
largely negative. The British 
poured scorn on these French 
plans, shivered at the recollection 
ol the Dardanelles and were appre- 
hensive of the effects which such 
adventures might have on the de- 
fence of their empire; while the 
French considered with horror 
British projects on the Rhine or 
in the Ruhr which might bring mas- 
sive German retaliation mid cause 
the French population to .suffer. 
It was paradoxical too, but highly 
significant, that a Fiance which lias 
usually been depicted as pessimis- 
tic and tin enthusiastic about' the 
war as -a whole, should have so 
easily envisaged vast movements of 
m ©] 1 and material, while a Britain 
which has always been depicted ns 
united in its resolution to fight and 
wui i-he war was so reluctant to 
aid France. • 

French historians persist in pit- 
ting the French political situation 
At the forefront of their interpreta- 
tions of " la d i dle de guerre 
France had the problem of cout- 
miinlsm, which Britain did not. 
Daladier and Raynaud were taking 
decisions, not in teims of their 
relevance or efficacy in the - war 
effort, but in terms of their parlia- 
mentary majorities.. Their govern- 
ments wore carefully concocted 
coalitions rather . than governments 
of national unity. The rlvoiVy' be- 
tween the military lenders and the 
politicians, and the inter-service 
rivalries between, apply, navy mid 
air-torcp, are shown . as being ■ 
greater in France than in England. 

The French 1 lack of- conviction ' 
about tiio-war in which they found 
tii em salves Js.HkewJsa presented <bs 
having been far more significant in 
France, than in England, as sOme- 
tluuig which can be explained In his- : ' 
todeaL. ooH.ta'Cfll. and .-social" terms, 
and was therefore overwhelming. 

It remains true, however, that in 
certain respects both the British 
and - the French found -themselves' 
similarly placed. Neither- govern - 
rnpnt was sure of its waf aims ; both . 

g overnments were at war because 
iere, had seeoned no aUeriiative to 
war. Tho hiUictlry. leaders of botii . 
countries were only too 'aware or 
their military inferiority (and 1 prob- 
ably exaggerated it), and rtoianv 
b&red the experiences Of the. First 
World War; . Therefore jt was best 
to do 'noth! rig. It ‘wds the British , 
Who were the more convinced,. by ■ 
the weapon of economic blockade, 
and mote' willing to rely oh (lie , 
French .'army. Perhaps , ".the, Mo cl- • 
not' line complex ” wife mbre ihflu- ; 
entlal In Britain- at tnrit time. 

Dotfibtigue Lfica, in -his ' detailed ' 
.account of the Wonts leadihg lip to- 


other of Reynaud’s person al n<si«i- 
ants, that they acted improp&rly 
when they transported mc:uy anil 
documents over the Spanish' f.on- 
tier in late June, 1940. 

L£ca conj tires up an ntmosphcrc 
of falseness and of gestum during 
the days of crisis; “Quatre pus de 
tango, deux on avail t, deux en 
urrfere.” First of nil the mil inn . v 
authorities announced the worst; In 
this way, they were protected for 
the future should disaster occur. 
Then, if the government acted pre- 
cipitately, the military authorities 
were reassuring; there was nr, need 
to panic. Third step: the military 
insisted that they could do what 
they wished with regard to the dis- 
position of their forces, wEiiie the 
government would decide what lo 
do about its own movements. 

Fourth step : if the civil authorities 
wished to organize a retreat, then 
the military would have nothing to 
do with it. The responsibility was 
entirely on the heads of Lhe govern- 
ment. 

Yet there -were other possibilities. 
The govern mem could have 


announced, from June 12 onwards, 
that the French High Command had 
lost control and should no .longer 
be listened to. It could have decided 


to go to Bordeaux long before it 
did so. It should not have wasted 
time in useless discussions ahmif 
the “Breton redoubt”. Reynnud 
should not have followed const!* 
tutional procedures, such as con- 
sulting lihe heads of tho two Cham, 
hers, at a time of aciite crisis. The 
belief that the French government 
should not quit firstly Paris, then 
French soil, should have been seep 
for the false manoeuvre that it was, 
and Reynaud should have proceeded 
to Algiers without hesitation. In 
these circumstances, the nature of 
the armistice and uhe occupation 
would have changed, and n painful - 
episode in French history might 
have been avoided. 

Once Reynaud had resigned, 
according to L4ca, “ la guerre 
civile me para-I&sait bet et bien 
commeu ede”. And there was to be 
the great show-trial of Riom; which 
Henri Michel has now analysed in 
an Important work. ' Why Is It, 
Michel asks, that the Riom trials 
(when • the. Vichy government 
nn aigned “ 3es responsables ” of 
the 1940 defeat: Daladier, Reynaud, 
Gamelin, Blum, Mtuidel, Guy la 
Chambra, although not all were to 
appear) are .not as famous as the 
Dreyfus trials ? ..After all. it - was 
French democracy itself which wo« 
being put in the dock in an effort 
to find scapegoats for the political, 
economic, diplomatic and strategic 
failures of France’ over twenty years- 
or more. 

Michel Is severe in his judgment 
of lliom. Jlut the stveriiy occurs 
not In the details Of this or that 
atguinent (why, for example, wus 
France so badly equipped in air- 


craft ?). ’ It is rather . tlmt . he 
condemns a French government 
which thought it could lcoj.tiate for 
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which thought it could lcgf-riote for 
the .future by making judgments 
about die past ; wjiich ihoupht it 
was, free and independent Wlien It 
was not ; which believed that by 
exposing tho divisions of France Tt 
could somehow create unity. Like 
so many ' revolutions and So many 
wars, Vichy began in euphoria, and 
ended confusion. 

The process -repeated itself. Aa 
Jean-Plerre Az 6 ma puts it in his 
truly excellent short account of the 
period hem 1938 to 1944: with, the 
Liberation, ; there was the same 
belief junong- die rGsisiants that 
eveiyuhing was possible. There were 
those wno believed .' thot “lea 
lend? mains serajent houveaux et 
dianterajent a .\ . And. thcti ' there 
cmhes .a different reality. 

,',hl l 8€8 Frdvost-Paradol wrote, 
“ lhlstoire offrit-elle jamais \ikj- 
spcctaole plus tragique .et phis 
tpuchaht que ' celui de la .France, 
epiiised pgr TM ter ri bios Crises de 
la Revolution, cou volte de - siuig et 
do grnre, mals inqui^te ep troublie 
aiffamee de paix, a'ordre, de liberty 
. . ,..Ae' demaridant avec ah'gotssc si' 
tdiit dd sritom.Ces. tarit do Blondes 
actions, tiirit de. crimes m&me avrilOut 
6 te a£con\p]Js ;'pn vaiit’ 1 ." Or qs n 

niiVnnWic*-- rWtnti ft-' '. « .'I ■ 


encnusjKsra, ir is oatanqedi oy ^aii' 
edge whioh enables her i to view her '-- 
parents: critifiWIly J tot- least ■ ih-lirtr ■ 
acoouqti iof;; their rCIatiopshlp 1 -. with : 
their children. • . - 


an -. account ,wftilch- : . lie wSrote ' outi ' 

difeircei ^atoUjSfc; Hlb 1 ; '.accusations <•-. 
levelled et Wsri; 'bogether with ■-to- : 
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Incompetence in the Abwehr 

. . . . -u ...I, much general- in the exi 


WAR 


By David Hunt 


. - i ,.;u ini mucn geiicmi- in me existence of the bogus Welsh 

a dramatic lL’iniance of Can- nationalists who were one of the 

izntiOll aoinit rue . t k en nr,iihle Cross section's most tzenial 


.much general- 
re of Can- 

.x.uL.u.. ization, and then Double Cross section's most genial 

oris ami his oif®" , iie truth is inventions. 


corrupt. It was u r.ickci, and 
made no effort to control ii. 


Ik- officers mul like them to have W 
to fear later on ilmt Hitler might , 
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reluctant?y revealed, Jo^Hchue . It was naturally harder to get In- 
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him also, he is really »™y intelligence staff were quite 
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Adolf Hiller was awaiting his 
secret service chief at the Chan- 
cellery. Rear Admiral Canuns 
bad requested an interview at the 
unusual hour of 8 pm. hinting 
that he had some information of 
the utmost urgency to impart. He 
turned up punctually and was 
admitted to the Ftilirer’s study at 
once. Canaris came bearing a 
secret document which had been 
handed to his best senior agent 


so much * Vith Cat,a 5Sn* *#*' h?« correct when they complained "that 
duties as with the P^adox of h.s „ aJi we got from Canaris was rub . 
character. His prinapjl ffg* g.™ bish” What Canaris believed in, 
explore what were his fee about d H g llIie appears to believe in 

Hitler, how far lie wmu w diem also, were reports code-uanied 

tion to him and wh** JFJ* military "M®*" purporting to be from a 
relations with the van w[ie j' spy right inside the Kremlin. Their 
plots to overthrow nin. smeQae immediate source was a Jewish busi- 
vou read the biograp“j interest- uessnian in Sofia. Fortunately the 

who had an.im^ortaiU ^ flf fWQ of them were printed 


immiLu »u uia a oiiuh *■**■“•' — -i., knuiniHll? in 

In Paris. Its source, he explained, H ah lie's book ,°™£’ ,jln iave | een 
was a Quai d ’Or say official who 193 8. If ever it should^avj seen 
felt dissatisfied .with the present possible for German 


who nau an illy*-* Hme ‘ ex » ot two ot tnein were printed 

ine job to do ^ w ant to in David Kahn's book Hitler’s Spies, 

one of the * irs , .ug did it well, so diet it can be seen that they were power as did many 

know is whether o faithfully pure inventions, presumably written 

The evidence j s damning, in Sofia. Finally, the Abwehr were 

though fitfully. ■" Canar i s W as one notoriously taken by surprise by the 

S , ^™ U "“ nt ' , r E “” iz “- 

tion s of this century. 

shall _ take n.y eampto from 


I have concentrated in iliis review l JJ‘> far. lie was aware of c'S 
nil Canaria’s profession;! I career but among the militnry to ovorthrow ilJ 
the great merit or this bmik is the regime, and was executed in |W 
thoroughness of its documeiitatiou of lust days of the war aftor ihrf.nAI.PII 

his life. A professional navy awareness came to light; but y Ultra In 

man before the First World War, he does not appear from this book d The Nor 

remained to the end an old- fash ioneil have done anything positive. $ 

Bismnrcklan conservative. That was one of the first to send a <5 
philosophy had its vicious side ns graLiilutory telegram to Hitler afej 
shown by his involvement in renc- the Failure of the plot dn July a 
tionary politics after the First 1944. The important question j ....... , 

World War, particularly in con- did lie supply deliberately bad lid hver since the, first public re vela- 

nectiou with the murder of ligence to bring about GermacV l ! ou , ,. misl cxploitmion of 

Liebkuecht and Luxemburg and defenr? All the evidence suggtT *he Polish discoveries ; 
the Kapp putsch. He seems that the answer is no ; the Abwfc/^ e V man , c '^ er mac " ine, l *'.N1 gMA 
to have welcomed the Nazi seizure of incninpetcnco was its own, ate ”T . ? intelligence product from 
r other regular and abetted and directed by Cam*; m 
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Allied landings in North Africa and 
at Auzio. Canaris was actually in 
Rome at Kesselring’s headquarters 
the day before the latter, and 
assured his chief of Staff that there 
was absolutely no danger. 


' » W OH, z film*. 


trend in French foreign policy, 
and it contained the text of the 
secret protocol an military 

cuuperution annexed to the 

Franco-Soviet pact of mutual 
assistance. . . . flltlor was so 
impressed by this document that 
Im summoned War Minister von 
Ulambcrg the same night. 

■This is spy stuff, as Chico Marx 
says in Duck Soup. It makes » 
4 splendid opening to the chapter iu 
which Hein/. HBhiie describes how 
I he new heart of tho Alwclic put 
the immense resources of his world- 
wide apparatus at the service of 
Nazi aggression. Now turn the pnge 


... intelligence . , . 

*-- i - - - „ anA ,-m-reCt information, , Why was Canaris so hopelessly 
to have full ond ^JJiSJntand, which bad as an intelligence officer ? 
iL was about ^ ord£ , rg Mainly for the reason which most 

lay adjacent to tee hundreds of Germans thought would make him a 
mid columned ma y ^ stuff good one: his temperament. He 
um never realized, as Hugh Trevor- 

Roper ha9 pointed out in a brilliant 
essay on him, that intelligence work 
is paper-work. He was always play- 
ing at spying instead of running the 
office, dashing off In improbable dis- 


williiig informants ; • so had 

that Canaris served W 
that “ he feared his W ta Xrcd “ 
intelligence chief had 

have ^muttered, ^’intelligence from 

Britain fro t he'Tailurc1s more guises to see "things for himself. In- 

Ini porta lit. Here veiy briefly visible Ink had a deadly fascination 

notorious, thoig It W0ll |j for him. He wanted to send a mis- 

nlludcd to in ti b ; nl t0 daJm slon “ to incite the Tibetans against 
have been belt L er thau blindly the British " (what British?). He 

no agents at ni tb e doctored spent weeks away from Berlin medi- 

e double agents taring in Spanish churches or visit- 

and read the beginning of tlie next uuormaucm i t throughout the ing old friends in Italy. And then, 
paragraph: “ Although the Pans wh,ch “LS" f was on such a lie had too much money. He built 

document later turned out to be n war. The tm t he effect up die Abwehr to a ridiculously ln- 

forgery. . . And there you have fiiganiic sea e . j hava mis- flated strength, and most of his new 
tlic characteristic style of this mas- »luie. he 100 believes recruits were both incompetent and 

pive and lavishly documented book: understood Hoiuie, 


The last of the BEF 



ULTRA'— It has been accepted ns a 
truism that rho history of ihu 
Second World War would have to 
be. if nut rewritten, at leust re- 
examined and reinterpreted. The 
first glimmer of new light was cust 
£y P. W. Wimerbothnni’s somewhat 
'superficial account, bused on his 
memory, The Ultra Secret, pub- 
lished in 1974. Once ho had let 
hat cut out of the bag, others fol- 
lowed. hi October. 1977, die exist- 
once of die product of ULTRA 
from the Government Code nnd 
Cipher School at Bletchley was offi- 
Clajly recognized by the deposit of 
25,000 ULTRA signals in the Public 
n ecord Office. It is on these that 
olph Bennett has drawn, his 
hieinory transforming them from 
.jload .to live historical material. 

' ‘Mr Bennett spent the war, from 

£ eb . r m7’ J 941 ’ t0 . * he Hut 

9 at Bletchley, working on decipher. 



during the period preceding the 
counter-offensive, ULTRA was un- 
able io provide its normal service 
of locating enemy forma lions, us ihu 
Germans Imposed strict wireless sil- 
ence and could rely on their siaiic 
telephone and teleprinter system. 



A further pointer to Gcnniui in. 
u-utions both before and during the 
battle wus their constant concern 
tm- Information about the bridges 
over the Meuse nnd their orders 
tli at they should not be bombed. 
Hunuett sees tho whole affair as a 
clussic example of intelligence stuff 
interpreting information in tho light 
nf n preconception of wliat the 
enemy was likely to do. Onto 
the battle had started, ULTRA 
was able to provide again in full 
measure its detailed rovelutioiis of 
enemy activity, so that the Allied 
nigh command could judge with 
great accuracy the moves needed to 
counter Rundstedt’s thrust and the 
risks it could afford to run in doing 
so, refuting the accusations made by 
Lewin in Ultra goes tQ War rhut by 
this time Bletchley was flagging nnd 
ihai individuals were “collapsing 
from a simple inability to face 
going through it nil again". 

After this climax in the story, the 
interest, certainly to the general 
reader,. fades, nltuough tbc informa- 
tion about the closing stages of the 
campaign will be of valuo to the 
historian. It throws light an the 
origins of the idea that the Germans 
to hold out iu u southern 
based on the Alps. It is 
as the Russians closed in 
two alternative command 
centres were established, one in iho 
north, the other in the south near * 


By Briau Bond 


BASIL KARS LAKE s' * ■ 

1940 : The Last Act 

The Siorv of the British Forces in 

France after Dunkirk. . . 

283pp. Leo Cooper and Frederick 
Warne. £9.95. 0 85052 240 4. 


In contrast so the plethora of 
accounts of the eyents leading to 
the evacuation of. the first 
Expeditionary ;7orce; from Dunkirk, 
very little serious attention has been 
given to the British' part in the 
second, phase of the German offen- 
sive' south of "Jie Somme ( which 
■jegan on June 5. The official his- 
tory. Tfle War in France - and Flan- 
Jers, 1939-194Q (1953) devotes only 
hree brief chapters to these opera- 
ions, while the best account by a 
'ending participant, the late Bentley 
Beauman’s Then a Soldier (I960), . 
tas long bepu out 'of .print. .Tw 
-mlpceance of. historians to re- 
axambie these events is hardly sur- 
. i rising vwhat Basil Karsiake terms 
, fc llie tost act" is doubtless widely 
■egarded as merely 1 the untidy 
jentiuement to a 1 tragedy whoso 
climax was. readied at the end of 
Vf ay Moreover there is a practical. 
Joterreut ' ty the difficulty of re- 
-torijrtryecing, 1 an at curate yet read- 
lbla itarraiivo from toe chaotic 
tohunand structure arid bewildering 
-iht> vent exits of small units. Never 


jtp^iaamply i justified: 


j ptn^o 2QO.OOO teitiah iropps and a 
- i.*adt opmuiit; of «jn|r moterin were-at 
; (toft j there gallant acta of 

. resistance; . ohd some very /strange 
which' -have .never been 
properly bxplaiine^. , ( 

; ^ho ivhoso fstjthi.ri General 

Karsl^ke. ptoys n prorri i- 


^-rnjm.ftocfee'il th«;tlT|rte5i .ahd s oral 
■ recaUetl Ip W. l! of dllrtidpahts ot. oil 
Up quotes likat efwbgh from 
wo^ .^o. convey 


:• wealth* 1 Orid qmld tfi’ilinis 

4ffoiiiMe!»^ntrdisw^Ized?Freno^ 
. . , 4ixb?T«r{bfdfchaky eol diet’s, 

• nfti n “cchcsnij :4r W |tb the 


CTlMdpf ,Bi;h hhd it orgM x at i on. 

. 1 {‘jSW* vrprt jliq .Friiiiifh cql topic 1 'lay. 


' »^.,|p.lati|c8^!fj(^re-If6l islia—v 

\ ? v • 


s- Sb 


clearly detests— f® r nw .^ a 8 99 lt 
GIGS y in 1937 

with Ironside at t hfl o ut ' jreak of 
W< Gort and GHQ W 

whom ware trained or orgzed to 
fiaht What scanty comoat units 
tSe were, including tta recently 

formed 1st Armoured DivU.on, 
were sacrificed in 
against tho German wrMBMeaa* 
nfong the Somme. 

51st Division and hastily improvised 
formations, notably Beeuman^ divi- 
sion, between the 
Seine. What 's'hardly credihle in 
retrospect is that no 
ish commander-m-^ef 
appointed over the a 1 ^V° re |i 
south of the Somme, w “ay Zl 

-jjrea 

SrJ'KJP lroMlte.w« 

Karslake’s. The latter r^n^biad at 
least pertlv in control until super- 

3d» ^ June- 13 l*F JS&S& 

“ Normanforre W* '-SSSJjS . 
formations toast 

four . different French 
and also . subject to Interference 
from London, a disastep ^ pre- 
dictable. , • . , , 

■ UintaA , aivhlbn. dw toyed 
mostly as independent battalions, 
fought galtoutly to delay the Gor- 
man On try taco: Round until June 9. 

. C nloucl * Synta’d ^ ih .^Vhjorwj j 
Battalion; Mr toxamplo, held up .5th 

Pnnwv Divisioa iOfJL wholo doy ht 

■ Isrtettuvllle. • dpslMpng. 
enemy ranks. Oui woro ngs^a Slst 
Division .vyould h c cUt 
allowed to, retraoi^ ^ across A* -Seine 
.- \yoro ignored; l>y *!^ Pl|| . 

' with ‘ iba i result- tlioc Ji was forced . 
Ip? "St V«l«>'<sn-Cttu* , 

bn Jung, jt- ; V 1 ! . 

1 Tho Britisli uniW wWdv.sucws- 

■apeisioli ' : ta plaid' ■ Hi® .roaialning ■■ 

British > i 

French comnj^d to jK ^^dd da , 

• V '* t j • 


thrown piecemeal and quite 
unprepared into battle. The 157th 
Brigade of the 52ud Division, for 
example, had only received its 
equipment a few days before leav- 
ing England, and not a single man 
had fired an anti-tank gun. 

General Brooke, the new corps 
commander, reached his head- 
quarters at Le Mans on June 13 
without his staff and promptly left 
to see Weygand at Briare. Whether 
Brooke, whose command of French 
was excellent, misunderstood Wey- 
gaud is debatable, but he certainly 
gaiued the impression that orga- 
nized -French resistance was about 
to cease, and decided that all 
British troops must be extricated 
immediately, , Major Karsloke 
severely, censures this decision as 
premature, but< in view of Brooke's 
previous and subsequent achieve- 
ments it is difficult to believe that 
he suffered a loss of nerve. It will 
be interesting to see what 1 light the 
forthcoming-, biography of Brooke 
by. Sir David Fraser will throw' on 
thi s incident. What Karslake demon- 
strates. beyond . . dispute is ' that 
Bpooke's sudden departure caused 
a breakdown in communications 
and that the Fran be evacuation of 
troops was achieved at an unneces- 
sa S , c ®st in abandoned stores, 
vehicles anil guns. A whole traln- 
lQad of tanks, '. travelling without 
escort, disappeared between ■ Le 
Mans and Brest. Huge quantities 
of stores were abandoned at Nantes, 
st’Nazaire and other ports although 
there was no immediate danger of 
GarmaA interference; Rommel did 
not enter Cherbourg until twenty- 
four hours after the, Jast British 
nMps had left. Msddomngly, ships 
wnl-a being loaded at the quays 

being Unloaded the 
jyw 1 Sussex ■ for example wore 
} a stacking newly aj-rivqd 
M- J«e as. June ; J ■ •“ 

j^lorbusly ■ &<■. cam- 
paign which had’ bean characterized 

and ylllalris eihbng; ihu main 
.^rhrtets.herhflsivoldeiTth'btenipr 
wtkni, to -produce an ^poioma-.f hr hw 
llafhpri-. rnd^ed,'.. hi? sdrtiriijg^crtti- 
, npa i;-pa nic ; atmos nher e 


The Kaiser gets an affirmative Australian fist in a cartoon publicianj 
referendum on conscription, held on October 28, 1916: from Pt 
Adam- Smith's profusely illustrated book The Anzacs (372pp. Hast 
Hamilton. £7.95. 0 241 10075 5). In both this referendum od. 
subsequent one on December 20, 1917, a majority of Australians to f 1 
refused to say “ yes ”, The government had proposed to bring in a , 
scription because of a sizeable drop in the level of voluntary enlistim i 


Battles and books 


A. G. S, ENSER ; 

A Subject Bibliography of the First 
World War 

Books in English 1914-1978 
484pp. Andrfi Deutsch. £16.50. 

0 233 97127 0 



> l VL ’ s . t ? L ro <P e ^ r ° m the pr e pniaiory paving the way for Patton’s break- 
•,pi‘i iod before the Normandy Jnvn- out, was made i 

Mjeirtn nnMi .1 .1. _ * . t t._ « 


ve been at all pleased if pointers and a considerable quan- ? £ demons^cing Uie great conrri- 

i i - -r Imd accepted it. lity of shot-t-term ones in the nerlntl hut ion whids ULTRA made to the 

liflon until the end of riie‘"wu-.'“As the'’ extensive "und’ U duta?li3 fnfornm- ¥* ai,t,,nr . Parpens his aiticism j mmadi “ ie k before tlfe atiact was aSiost B ”chorges f crucial 

P wartime professional intelligence tion provided- to all the army and as he moves forward m his story. He 1 long-term ones were, there^v ere gaps in Its niS- 

^ S!!. L u , Bpeciallzed depart- air .force staffs at the level o? army ft* d ««: The i ntel .1 lgenco Staffs who 


Ames i ram reaping uie rewind of « two sjgmticant items of S, ' jTiSCT: r “ iT' j 

their capture of the ciiy. The con- information had been seen as con- S.J! ijS 

Hilninc mii1«iira iho. thin ....a kaia. IlCPfCit utlH tha nnaalhlil,n umun.a/l ft was WOll ICDOWll rilQt tllPy l\ BfO 

tb excellent intelligence, 
generally oss u mod that 
was derived from ,wire- 
pt. Only a' select fow 
extent, detail and accuracy 
-motion and the. speed 


h\' us previous ossnvs HI ti 

PtTSu 1 / i Wmerbntham and 
L Ronald Lewin’s Ultra Goes to War. 

Rj* riefxciertt in this respect. He 

^ftlTi° SSe / r ^ c jjwbatlona of working 
6. Only from signals dispatched as 

| ScMes 1 ’ ULT el A S ° f U ^ TI ? A ’ This 

Pp teleprinter R or ortfer ^eans, mid P 0 "™"* to' hold a substuntlui force nor Monigmnery uirachcd siVff idem armoured forces west of lhe Rtihr witb^wlite^^waa^rori^ 
regrets the almost, complete l?... 1 ! 1 ® las ,^0 Calais ngainaftlie import, nice to; die issue. However, inNovembec and early December hJSt* 

-.a DSC lice or an« mmman . m, nr W a 


Mr 

his entries 

asks to be inrannaa or orai»-->me 
arid enors. No orrors have J^rinfi 
detected and a check with 
standard works on the revi 


throat' posed by the non-existent he. does 
‘ ' “ ULTRA 



A. G. S. Enser has arranged A Sub- 


tVSSS*-* °, ur nwn operational . n,ul T ° r Hie steps leading to 
p.tuteniions, .and was therefore : to Implomentation of Hitler’s fntal pi 
- - ri - . .. . J ®«®nt lie hrt icon pod in its which lie forced On von Kluge, 

shelves confirmed that it is ^Mj-Assessnient of tho slEnifkHiu , « -*.j countoc-nrtarb tnwnrda Mnriolii ■ 
to catch Mr. Enser out. Ineyi# ?1 -iority- Q f \$h u , it ,Pc G S 
though, there are a few omisar ENIGMA. l It received 


time about 
ing German 
own eyes,, 
to the mood 


is admit that the mass bf should have alerted them to the U 

l information provided at the Germans* real intentions. But the S the ^ 2SS Tt^ 

milt the stute of ilie retreat- fact . that the operation wus post- o f ^ a 0 t » i J'lxf ? J 1 „ 

■man army, as seen by their po»ed for three weeks from its orig- 
s, undoubtedly contributed F*Wl planned dale p£ November 2G SeeLr* 0 ™^ 6 ' ce s,laf - 8 l3,at 


olid 

from 


uuuicuiy cuniriDUieu fw»iibu uniu l’ivysuiuui iu ,i,„u 

of over-optimism in reinforced the interpretation that hv Tho L-V' 

.... the Allied high command, which in both air force and oriiiy deployments ' ,.25? 

to ratrospert Bennett condemns mid wore q defensive move designed to .JI!? 

countor-uttack towards Mnrtairi arid which' led them to think that cort- counter, hj tBie. ono ense, the in- ®“- tt -W- 1,1 ."f? 5 :. 00 ???* 


Avranchcs at the boginning of Hnulng in press eastward ' would creased attacks bi) targets in Ger- ° VQ ^ ^’ ey biterprptpd ll coLrectly. 
August to cut the nock of ilio Ameri- * tSB “ remove rile German forces niariy and, -in the other,; Uie tiir eat It is: n rare pleasure la be able 

, , can broak-out. Duo is almost forced V° [n l " B seaward approaches to l’ OSfi d by rho increasing Allied pres- to congratulate the pubJishers on 

ject Bibliography of the first World 5®L ‘“B.wciuaec 1 aernwd .-^S^igion’aiC . J e 0 ’ te pity the Goi inhrt commanders in Antwerp. » KUreiowBrds Uie industrial urea of r ihe oxcellence oE Uie mnps and a 

War under subject headings with Jh!?/?*?! ^115. IIO kS“ p pi^iory! a bnhk f«w thU their plight of having almost every Operation M Market 'Garden '’wns. ! H» e 1 Bennett, ad mi is ihat. text free of misprints. 

an author index at the end. Import- -~**tsiiat , lie ties some ot - .-or mo oxpeit in nlnn. nrrinr nnd mnvminnf rnvnniAri nf.- rmirtn ,i,a mahiinj «i.n.i... i... 

. « j i. , _ .... , . Maurice’s srnnipt ■ nut not 


On Sir Henry Wilson, for riu . . 

ho has included Bernard Ash’s M the West 


“S’ 

major battles such as rile s«mm« Aspinall-Ogland er’s biography ikainn^j “ l '°- ■*" »P*to o; 
PaMdiendaele and K W**‘ Finally .there is some of the generiif 


Passchendaele and Cambrai are £!*£ SS^eSTS^JSS totally secure wireless network. A Bridge Too Far ynd In support | SH.F |Tt5i 

EsSSa 

occupy three nasesj This index First World War. Tlius he incij S u J k, r ^®- a!m ost meaningless with- switches his support to Eisenhower's !, rese nr:e’ nf if s'q pn lpr f'nrnt n >»«. . 

■ John Gooch’s' The Plans o ? E . reference ^to other choice of tho ; broad, front. , His B.Y Henry Gifford 


Ryan’l 

A urtdge Top Far ;uid in support 


treatment 


By Henry Gifford 


my partly coiicarueu "“TjJSnnlf" iub uuik ui -ine »“«“}» »» uie u« 

occupy enreo uaffBSj This index First World War. Thus he ind» " K rWe «most meaningless with- switches his suppori 

fsEHsasafe ^sagts pj-#rSws w&ti-mm 

ssnaaoritib sstfs* a & stesa 

-35i!gaaw m sss- ’sssns.'z gs*^; plcti0 “ 

tram and^herg ai^bs 'vaUmble to to not, tWWtth TJT.Tp A addition to n detiH-mlnatinii tn danv 2 ou ' *i n, Y. v r b. u P » and , IJ SS 

the studont of the war as many his- ' 

• toncal works’. 


could lead One ta a i ' •nuimiw, uioiougp meir ■ ■. i- — ■ ■ — «*, — — r ■ . 

iiicliisloii It rests on tha bxact wberoahouts wps not known yknia rismnnuiBv* . 
SoVidod bv- ULTTlA ^f - mprjp a^rttely, thirn that thpy were , J LNI ^ CASIORQWSKA : . 

AtS feKSSSf • W Tbc' fmeac VoF Peter the G 


of Peter’s nature, and. his role In .tho 
imagination of the masses as Antl- 
Cbrlst/ After the 1917 revolutloxi 
both Pilnyak - and . A.. N- Tolstoy 
in hte first ' Petrine : novel cniild 
l-epi’esent him ■ as coarse, cruel 
Grput ■ in - Dnd violent.-. .Tolstoy's later book' 
Great m Petgr ,; IC £l rst - (fg2945> eartip 

Professor Gasioro^vska-s commend^ 
tion as tho best of- all historical 
fieri ohs . on this subject. . After 
cho Second ' World War, - Fetor 
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iATiUtXG UP-PM L OSOPUY 

1: Morals and Marxism 

By Anthony Quinton 

teiW-'Mr-s rsi.SK <ar * 


better Slate than aesthetics, boohs a law Is, so does everyone else who original logicul positivists, Otto thus disclosing of a line of objec- 

about which proceed in no natural believes in them, Neurath, was a Spartacist when tiau favoured by H. B. Acton and 

1 all Crti-tc r.f mil. Inf Tl,a m,lu -C ..... ! J . I. . I.C. T_l. nl .... . ' Tl ■ 


of History. 369pp. Oxford Uni* Philosophical Inquiry 


Fool’s hook, but is muc 


MS? has been held, \mn Oxford Uni* Ahthokv Kbnny; Frceu>i u a » d |?„ Jo»N Mbjham 

sequence oF three paralysing am- voisiiy Pies*. £ U- ponsibility. 101 pp. Routledge and (Editais). . 

braces, showing, indeed. certain dif- Dorothv Emmei. fhe Moral Pi ism. ^ pii. £ 4 . 50 . 

Ferences o( arrangement, but all I73pp. Macmillan. £1D. A 8 and Method, 

having much the same stifling j AMHS d. Wallace: Virtues and u p Atkinson: Knowledge and Materialism, 

• l.m-A Mae n 17 f rz..^+ 1 /'ai-haII Tlni« 0 P 6 iru 1 « -» n T?n fltnttiAlAP\ 


effect. First there was G. E. Moore s 
view that moral knowledge derives 


Vices. 170pp. Cornell University 
Press. £9.50. 


from undiscussable intuitions of Philippa Foot: Virtues find Vices, 
goodness. (His own intuitions, Z 07pp. Blackwell. £8.25. 

of course, gave quite invalid but _ _ _ _ 

still effective support to the moral 


Explanation in His taro. 229pp. 
Macmillan. Paperback. £3.50. 

G. A. Coiien: Karl Marts Theory 


back, £3.95 each). 


of examples taken from fiction ; Tl encyclopedic works of 
FtZtot, Middlemarch, 1984, Last $ if lie falls to explain 

.. n T.i. f j .<■ _ 1 - 


the ratner atienuaieu uimumiuh mui.it uismiBuivn nvciuieui century actually is ana to detenu it uganist acvoteu to the .special case or the 
of speculative philosophy of his* analytical philosophy". It Is in this various more or less a priori accu* role of productive forces In the 
rory; Vico and Spenglor nowhere spirit that, commeiuiug on Alihus- sntions of incoherence and su on, emergence and decline of capital' 
appear). . . ser, Cohen says “ it is perhaps a I 11 Coheirs view Marx snw produc* ism. 

Atkinson Is lucid, well-in Formed, matter for regret that logical tive forces os fundamental to his* There Is net very much about ihe 
extremely sensible and never lets positivism, with its insistence on tory, which, these forces being inevitability of revolution in this 
himself get pushed, into that kind precision of Intellectual _ commit- mainly raw materials and tech* admirably argued and generally 
of forced answering of questions ment, never caught on in Puris. uology, U a technological interprets- exhilarating book. Capitulism, 
(which may not need, to be Anglophone philosophy left logical tion. The economic structure is the Cohen says, always expands output 
answered) often found in fairly positivism behind long ago, but it system of “production relations ” lather than reduces labour: even- 
en cyclopedic works of tills nature, is lastingly the better for having which he takes to be, convincingly, tally the workers will insist on a 


to me wliat engaged with It". 


iviitui iiw lun^a sa# uc*y mui awi a ivm mnisi uij a 

relations of effective control of system that reduces the hour 9 of 


still effective support to the njorai . .. . . .. . , __-_.iu.__i, X1 ,i, ___ to Brooklyn. The slightly vapid cs a causal connection not involving One of the most colourful of the some men over the labour of others, work. It is reassuring to those lios- 

convictluns of too Bloomsbury pQ j nC t hat the three rigid miti- v thus represents no great break with whatever ono if most single. j thomc is that morality me*: 
circle.) In the 1930s there was tha naturalisms of the first two-thirds what he has said before. The ideal mlndedly set on. No formula, JJ a ^ at „ eop ] e care^for l 

rather casually elaborated moral «f the century will not do. observer of twenty years ago comes Emmet concludes, can fully remit- _ not i ier This is used in critldwl jr m -m m 

Uieory of logical positivism which On | v one of the past year’s books back as a fully rational and cite -the demands of social morality ^SSmpttto treat morauS«t . 1% /t ^ M -1 

took moral utterances to be a kuid on moral philosophy displays a informed person. The first half of with the human requit emeu t foi institution, an Instrument It A \/| lYlflC! Q11C| lDP/)T11f10Q 

of cursing or applause, as undis- i ar g 0| systematic ambition. This is the book, about good, considers what creative self-exptession. replacing conflict by harmony, l ^ • 1TX111%I3 CE-lmmJl AJL.1. V' J. 

citssable, as much a matter of take ri c |, h1< i b. Brandt’s A Theory of ho woula desire end do j the second The fatigue engendered over two* try to derive it from egoistic or J 

*>r leave it, as Moores intuitions, f/ie Good and Rightf wWch ls ,yery half, about right, asks what moral thirds of a century by constant pre* interested motives. Rawls’s § D., T\ VS7 TT om l im 

but without lus claim that they considerably extended version of the code he would support and that occupation with " this is good ” and regarding contractors could hi JL)« W . n&IUlyil 
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tile to revolution to think that the 
thirty-hour week is alive and well 
in the United States. 

The three volumes of Issues in 
Marxist Philosophy, edited by John 
Meplmm mid Dnvid-Hillcl Ruben, 
are much more in the nature of 
devotional reading rhan Cohen's 
tissue of sharp mguinent. Much uf 
it is largely addressed to other 
Marxists, particularly to Althu sser 
and the, presumubly rather small, 
group or British Alrnusserians. One 
volume is on dialectics and some 
sensibly down-to-earth things are 
said about it, for example,, by Scott 
Meikle: “ Man: did not conceive 
dialectics to be a c higher J form of 
logic, either replacing or standing 
above formal logic." It turns nut to 
be “a method of presentation”, but 
not in a merely rhetorical sense- 
There are some items of moder- 
ately general interest in the volume 
on epistemology. But most of it is 
pretty intricate, biblical stuff. 


ranees to be a kmd on ^oral phl i Q90p hy displays a informed person. The first half ot win tne numan requit emeiu 101 ~dal institution, an instrument! 

applause, as undis* lar g 0| Si . st cmaHc ambition. This is the book, about good, considers what creative self-expression. Replacing conflict by harmony, { 
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has certainly emerged from tlie the view that acts are right not, as rationality. It turns out. none too 
btibffcffe of intellectual disgrace to in simple utilitarianism, if they lead surprisingly, that desire for what is 
which Moore consigned It but it to more happiness than any alterna- innately liked and for what is found 
~has few ouwmd-out defenders. At tive, but if they are eujoined by to be pleasant is rational. And a 
most it would be conceded that rules the adoption of winch would place is found for benevolence, 
semothlng more or less like it could lead to more happiness than the Moral philosophers trained in the 
be true of a part of morality. In adoption of any alternative rule. As 0 id ways, though interested in 
general, plurality prevails and there it turns out Both of these themes Brandt’s rather abstract psychology, 
is agreement only on the negative reoppear lit his new treatise, which may fr * 
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of a senso of growth and change in way through it comes to life with 
Russell's thought. There are indeed an excellent discussion of the way 
large parts of tho book where in which .Frege took a "mundane” 
Russell is not even discussed, and attitude towards ontology as a con* 
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moral, . part of the book Brandt flourishing. He argues that the dis- the concept of mens rea (UWj 
firmly Ignores most recent phllo- tinctive feature of humau life, as n “ n ° 1 moro accuretaw 

sophy. of- mind . by defining the against that of other types of o blameworthy state of mind 1- 
domain of the moral as that which aninwl, is its conventional ch a merer, ” 8 doe s this by atiowtni M 

excitos guilt about our own conduct its being rule-governed, notably In tbe relevant state of nuna is noi 
and disapproval of the conduct of its linguistic aspect. From this lie ** jne ^ral' kands of offence. » 
others. Is it , some introepectible tries to deduce the vlrtuousnesa of directly he shows chot mens ret 
flavour that distinguishes our. feel* conscientiousness (to keep the rules ^ njore evident tiian wi a ‘, 
Inga of moral indignation from goiflg) and, more remotely, of bene* actually done by dtjng a fine ‘ 
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lags of moral- indignation from goipg) and, more remotely, of bene* actually done by dung a fine / 
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holds that rational men peed not it must rest on mutual . respect) and or may -not actually luiye klllad a 
agree about all the elements of the . of courage (for tlie sake of resolute who died by doing wos 

f best moral code but that there has adherence to plans). did, but certainly intended to^. 

tp.be some area of agreement. Even -n-i- . . . . attempt to undermine our ore® 

1 the selfitii person from whose out* oscriptione of. responsibility 
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length. Rational Belief Systems has 
a high degree of originality, the 
highest perhaps of all the books 
with which £ am here concerned. 

The same or similar things might 
be said of J. Leslie's Value mid 
Existence except that one has much 

S renter doubt In this ense about the 
nal acceptability of the ideas pre- 
sented. Leslie has published a num- 
ber of papers in recent .years hav- 
ing to da with the idea that the 
universe exists because there is an 
ethical need for its existence. That 
intriguing but opaque thought is 
filled out to some extent lu this 
book, but it remains opaque. Part 
of the trouble is Leslie's casual and 
oblique style of writing, In which 
questions often do duty for argu- 
ments. Does it not remain odd to 
claim that the need for existence 
which the universe has (supposing 
it does have one) is ethical ? Still, 
Leslie has many Interesting things 
to say along tho .way, though human 
beings are certainly reduced in size 
by many of his observations. 

Thomas ' Nagel, on the other 
hand, cledriy has a very deep con- 
cern for what Is hurtian. He has 
put together a ‘ number of hib 
papers, largely 1 concerned.' with 
issues ■ of life ;and death and other- 
matters of practical concern, but 
also including some papers bn the 
notion of the self. The collection is 
appropriately entitled Mortal Quest 
none . . It w conspicuous ■ for 'the 
honesty of Nftgel’s thinking both on 
practical and tin more theoretical 
philosophical questions. There are 
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wuiw , issues rather than on lnteipretation of Ka 
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iceM, ftanscendeiitai on j» ag part 0 f B general philosophy 
is. watered down to 0 f language leading eventually to a 
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of these fpnrtaeh pieces are well deterrent theories of punishd«% comparison g. X. Santas's a h adequate bfcjs for determining Th fl mbtitle, "A study In form and ftfe, ^ 

te stay there, by taking die morality known. For many: years Mrs Foot embark from true 1 premise* JP^jn -4a same; series on Socrates reality. Apart .horn ^diHItmltlqi 3n . pftrfication?* gives indeed a mtte 3® 3 jfcaa ifflfHcujtios- honestij 
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I JjJSS for' Calling it good. tint catnb, under concludes, with Ms eye • to question one however, to forget that the only -—between, for example, predication account -of tiieSo mairarii ■ 3B 


precedes It. • But there are irtpny 
other points - In tile book tvhet'd 
Flhtts provides Ms own independent 
working through of difficulties for 
thfe approach - to . meaning, and 
faces those diffilcuJtie*. hones tiy 
Mid with workmanlike argument. 
This is no doubt a. book that will 
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difficult to Sea' eltnply miss their 'target. ; tidn truth in 
e ; nhilosO-obv of hlatorir ^ ® the trees. Should: so many books on Kant a vailab le ; Wti- a . bolief in 
^ P of' moral philofiophy.J^^.^^on’be- giveii- to. thS ne T ivIJa thetiis distil 
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thought are obvious ; ho 1s always 
prfspareid .to accept the existence of 
real moral dilemmas. . While recog- 
. pizina . 4ts L existence,' Nagel , is .not 
captivated- by tho dominant • 
materialist ethos in -tho. United 
States- - Tnls ds an oxcellent and 
rewarding. collection oB essays.. 

- Motel idsuop also have a pItCe in 
Anthony Kenny’s Ari$totlg*6‘ Theory 
of. Will, but -here they-.-ara dif- 
fer ently ‘tregtod, '.The book, upitea 
two of Kenny's Tetent -pteocCTipa- 
tioaj— choice end free-will ou tho 
one hand and the position of Arls-"> 
to tie's Eudemian Ethics as against 
the Nicotwchearl Ethics pn (he 
otiieu,.. ^ Perhaps rhe majn point of . - 
tills jibw bpob. is. tp \\rgo too. super I* . 
orfty of' top, Eudeinlan Ethics in its 
treatment of roluritarinesfi and the. : 
like. It is certain that Aristotelian - 
scholars yriH have to take duel? 
account pf .Kenny's . Arguments. 
Moreover die- #a$e that he makes . 
for toe. general tVortli of toe Arlsto- . 
tell an contribution, tq the- subject of:; 
freewill ia -jiersuailve.-. ' • ; | . 

I' have some smaU mlsrivinga/ 
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however. For- example, Kenny, like i' 
some other commentators, finds odd ; 
toe suggestion' in toe Niaomacjteqn. 
Ethics toettvhen an action, ia. done- ' 
in - ignotence subsequent . tentorse : 
shows that it was ntit volunfary, and : < 
he praises 'the Eudeinlan Ethics to* y. 
‘ not - including that" ■ suggestion. But 
rampree wouM certoinly suggest toat . 

toe person' ‘concerned did not meao -. 
to do Whatever it was'. Whether -it i. 
would, also' show that the action was 1 ... - 
pot voluntary ; I dp. not know. Tbis^. 
rfwuid dttgeat toil: ^volv|otofy«:4*^! 
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It it nor clear why it was necessary 
to publish this in two volumes, 
since neither Is very Ions. I uni 
«fiMi<l that the work does not really 
dispel my long-held belief thut the 
Mibjcct or universal stands high oir 
the list of tho least exciting sub 
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wurd a theory which emphasizes the lophars jjnj s ‘ 1. res clearly of his suggestion th.il ihe left m es to gel Inti in the to and iatj 

n posteriori and so fits ... with and hoping might provide a Mifoiinne. as an .he .1 * -iMiun. lie is vert^ 

sdcnce; tins. theory /«ntanis,ju : _my and i ’ ,‘“,"^,,£1 examination of introduction to ihe siihjeci for aiiortli ry-lu 11 gu age phiS^jN 

oblvms of Philosophy. .nnl noi always to good purptaT 

believes. 1 lint much nr«.Iu 
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historically, the subject has become philosophy all ih* — Uuen mte nA 
of crucial concern It has been for _,Yl eino, i , *1. 
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of lecture-notes 


tuken at lectures 


that Winch picks out 
general philosophy as 
revealed in the lectures arc surely 
common to much French philosophy 
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International relations 


IWTMtNG UP 


Xeiiiiciii Waltz is « prominent 
Aniciicun exponent of the “systems 
approach” to international politics, 
that is to sny the attempt to explain 
4i in term* of the logic of the fntor- 
nutimtal system irsolf, as distinct 
from the rlio racier of the states 
ilia 1 compose it or the individual 
human beings nf which those states 
arc ultiinnluly made up. Ctt Thcorp 
of international Politics he presents 
a closely argued attack oil the work 
Of earlier 11 systems theorists ” 
(Riisccrance, Hoffmann, Kaplan) mi 
ihe ground that they tie at the 
international system as chiefly the 
resultant product of relationships 
aiming its constituent units, and not 
sufficiently as a causal factor m 
hi own right. Waltz's own, truly 
“systemic" explanation proves to 
be mi elaborate defence nf the 
dominance nf world politics by the 
superpowers. 

The lead of the United States 
and the Soviet Union over their 
nearest competitors, we arc told, Is 
•till assured : bipolarity has not 
given way to multipolarity but hu s 
slipply “ matured ”. The two supnr- 
powers are ubi more but Jess de- 
pendent on one another and on 
other countries than earlier groat 
powers have been: the thesis of 
'growing interdependence ” is an 
illusion. Superpower, primacy, more- 
over. appears to be. what the world 
needs: a system at two dominant 
powers is m6re likely to lead to 
r stability ’* than flne of three or 
more, and providos Ihe ..best, pro* 
peels far the management of Inter-, 
national affairs fit large. * 
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lit- hL-lu-vt-N iltat much preJh, 
lift 1 liisiipfiy nf education (ahhowl 
no does not u I ways moke dd 
which) has consisted in the MS evera * interesting. contributions to 
motion nf various ideologic* 3 the history of Africa have had the 
wishes himself to maintain a' f? misfortune to be published during 
of neutrality. Tile writing jithc twilight of The Times's eclipse, 
passion hut it is wordy; one J Among general histories of the 
the impression nf snmeono d? continent there has been J. D. Fage’s 
"< about the issuer A History of Africa, already known 
for the philosophy -In some circles as ‘rage without 
however, it la not rl Oliver ”. Cool, cautious, , experi- 
lf there is to fenced, reflective, clear, it will serve 
of cd lieu t ion, • and' the coming generation with an 
gone by that naitx ^admirable introduction to the sub- 
the past is really so unsatitiac -fact. Perhaps It will last ihe longer 
is it not Lime that we got on in that it makes 110 attempt to 
uctuul educational philnjophli deal with the turgid events of the 

past twenty-five years. On tho other 
hand, it may be that in this it 
evades one of the most serious 
[responsibilities of a general history, 
which is to show the links between 
:tbe pre-colonial, the colonial and 
'the post-colonial periods, above oil 
those between the first and the 
last. 

'■ Much more ambitious, but also 
the cause is irrelevant for tkijmuch more uneven in style and 

pose nE-dio rule* of warfare taw L^tnent, is the collaborative 

bite belligerents. 'African History by four of the 

„ Reading American scholars in the 
folin Dunn's Western Pit subject. Philip Cuttin, who has 
Theory m the Face of the Ft Written the chapters concerned with 
belongs to a roview of wni Jforth end West Africa and those 
about the international .Cdeallog with the European conquest 
because, unusually for a Mil -and colonization, is by any standards 
*' political theory ", it reap £ historian of formidable sweep 
that /' the practical communfe lend learning, and predictably he is 
live in is a world community., f here seen at his best in describing 
a national one, and that to rit 'the period of European maritime 
England, while a worthy . projefi? contact with West 1 Africa and the 
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operated in such a wov as to niaiu- out and serve to distort the story 
tuin international Inequality and he has to tell. 


poverty in poor countries, and some- 
times to increase them'. 

Alona-ddc an elegant presenta- 
tion of both tiie theoretical argu- 
ments and empirical evidence for 
these conclusions there exists in 
this book a striking sliallowuess in 
dealing with the inter notional poli- 
tical context. Dr ■ Griffin prides 
himself on taking account of such 
political factors aa class divisions, 
the struggle of. poor peoples and 
cuuntrlcs for power and the con- 
flicts of interest between rich states 
and poor which, a a he rightly says, 


It might seem that just as super- 
power management of die world’s 
affairs aud die attempt- of the 
superpowers to control strategic 
arms are ' foundering as a conse- 
quence of die present tendency to 
fragmentation in the 
political systom, so 

United- Nations. • Evan 

ever. In The Unttcd Nations: How 
Jt Works and What It Does, tolls 
us that .“ In some ways the UN is 
now coming into its- own again **. 

This is an admirable attokt guide 
til the Institution, drawl ns on die 


characteristic limitation of die 
British tradition of scholarship in 
thia field: its narrow legalism and 
unwillingness to wrestle with large 
dud important questions, its 
methodical and often wenri sonic 
exposition of technical details, its 
maddening incoiioluslvencss. But at . _ 

ifmnmtinnal ls COTOsltjou Mid horizon. Nni 

mieiliatinnat ft thorough combing of the evidence, political si 

im J i,I« Dr Crawford's book, which stresses ecnturv " ; 
Luaru, iioyy-. . |ji mt nructice does not bear out rvmflii- 



ortliodox eoo'nomlst* teikd to Ignore, w j** — j- 
But the only political factors ho autlior-s lopg study and voltiminouh 

recognizes are uiove that are to bh . writing about it, ®s well as.hta prac- 

gloanod from selective Marxist’ heal experience* But U is. a corn- 

accounts. Thps ho tells us (hat A#' n, ittad view, .and tlte moliorUra.oE 

present in tOrnational order la ohftc-i Mr •Luard’s perspective presents a 
nclerized by massive expenditure ' target which it would not be aini- 
on. .ai'Dis and by- chronic vlolcnco. cult toj savage. This might also.be 
os if this were not also. ■h'Oo os aaid of tlie not very penetrating 

... — every' other Intewatlortal order In prlmfit by Carey B. Joynt and Percy 

tills Important book and. theta is history, and as If heavy artnj expen* P-. Corbett. T/ieorii and Reality in 
touch tb learn from particular parts ditiire - and a - tendency to - chronic Vvorltf • Polftics,- which- presents an 
of the argiunent.' But one (fi left violence wore not as much, a feature earnest restatement bf: the unport- 
- With tho feeling that, token ' as -a ; of the socia^Ut - segment of the Mice of etlilcal and legal factors at 
.whole, what this etgii than t- provides present fatoriutidnaT. order - as- of work m international hf Fairs, end 

is a jaductiQ . ad absurdutn- oE its the \ capitalist. . * l WqrId -resources tite ueed-for •education in world cUi- 


„;A lot of thought has .none Into 


tilint state practice does uot bear out 
tiro doctrine that recognition Js con- 
stitutive of atateliood, or the notion 
that a’lterla of statehood rest solely 
iipon w effectiveness **, will be of 
great value not only to international 
lawyers but also to students of die 
impact of new states and nationalist 
movements on world politics. 

. Restraints . on War, edited by 
Michael. Howard, contains a series 
of lectures delivered at Oxford that 
covers botfli legal nod prudential 
limitations on tita. conduct of wav 
both before and during tiio nuclear 
era;' Geoffrey Bost writes about re- 
straints on war by land before - 1949, 
Brian Ranft about war by sea Mid 
D. C. Watt about war in tiha air. 
Tliera are chapters on limited con- 
.veptioiwl war by Jodui Garnett, 

KllltlVbl iiIixIadi' umv ,Ku T ajiixilnrii 


ance to be Found in (he inainjfr-iug chapters on southern Africa, 
cal Ideas of the West ns regtrd*The disappointments come with the 
futuro shaping of this world (two authors who have anthropolo. 
munity. Democracy is the wgltal as well as historical training 
cant of bho modern world. Ltlwad both of whom have in the past 
isau Is confined to Europe au dqne outstanding work in pioneer- 
diaspora, and because its fiwng the study of oral traditiou. 
bound up with capitalism ijpteven Feiermnn's chapters on 
morally vulnerable and a (Western Africa are ‘full of brilliant 
Nationalism is “ die lUMasranes, but they provide his- 
shaiuc of the twriprical examples rather than 
because It invites history, and - they assume a 
lackground knowledge 


see confhers botwceii one 
the world community and anotl 
xero-sum terms, It menaces 
vlval. Revolutionary Mar^ 
right in Its diagnosis of 
wrong with the world, but 
In its claim to know the vW 1 
These essays arc discursive, 
elusive- and sometimes a'litfl 
clous, but they arc bold and' 
ranging. 

G. R. _ Urban' in Con 
Reformation employs. ,nncd. 
the : technique of ' Inter 
various authorities, this 
probo the Prague Spring, 
quinism and the wdor saw® 
national lam In' the \vorlcj coin" 
nlovomeut. The outftfandtna 
perlutila 'tbe codyotsatinn' will 
Sotou-Watuon abolit “The, 



in .'fSSnjXSif ig &£lJr effectiveness. The .facte, as- they 
abstract iqgic ^My.efEprfa of both ue .Western emerge: from Sam—i- e vuJ* 
System, nf states I» .by. itSoU end ,. Cmna, «.re . chiefly China, the United 


nMBe. abstract 


/ibltitfi.ihidoqiiste.-",,: ' 


fdi*.; TIT t effectiveness. The .facte, as- they recent -H-uniaititorian taw of Armed 

6 * u ? r ^ e faom Samuel * S. Kim’s Conflict represents a bread 1 in tne 
uawers . and . China. «rn — Nathrts and fundamcnWlftindple tiiat ; tl|0 om 


w _ possessed 

few students. Jan Vaneina’s two 
japttrs on equatorial Africa are 
ptmctly thin and hla contribution 
African religion, art and thought 
ring the colonial period is little 
ore than a catalogue. Great 
archers do Hot always make 
eat synthesizers. • 

OF the new books concerned with 
IQDbnent-wide themes the most out- 
"^Hdmg'is A History of African 
Isthoiity 1950-1975 by Adrian 
ib PW- ,Thls work Incorporates 
* of an International and 

ferdenbraitmtiotial research pro- 
Ct carried out at universities in 
tree continents, the raw materials 
which wft published in a sepnr- 
„ yplfane "called', ' Christianity • in 
dependent Africa. ' Hastings’s Tils- 
*7 is, however.-'a completely inda- 
dent and individual composition, 
ten with admirable clarity, wldo 
rotation and gf oat jureness of 
cn, even when dpaUng-wlth living 
‘^le and events still lh : progress, 
athfir. Hastings is even approXl- 
■fy Hf'J in his estima te that .the 
dec of Christians in Africa grew 



A professional spirit medium (right) and his official attendant nfc d 
Shona village in Zimbabwe: one of the illustrations in Paul F. Berliner's 
study of Shona music and traditions. The Soul of Mbira (280pp. Uni- 
versity of California Pressi £12.0 520 03315). The mbira is one of the 
most popular melodic instruments in Africa, land the Shona, who have- 
developed intricate polyphonic music, place particular value on it; ic 
also plays a central role in their traditional spirit possession ceromonies. 


. 7 — iy<hw vraer, are mat.- cmna has 
i- fiut heitiieir .fa ‘Hi possible 1 to, cqm : ' ^' s , teu Holbraad’s : Swierpowcrt a path of cautious and quiet 

. fcrebojid rnwruntfOfaa afEdfrs iFwo !' Incettialttotirt Coiirffat- fa a diplomacy, Its representatives earn-, 
wave tbo.pr wauc as Imposed by the til , addition td’fitQ'Htbratdri ![’ 8 J ,1 ' also for tl>eir. shqrt speeches, 

• aystenl: of states- eiitfcely 'out of ■“ “cnafa^manaEdaianri; Arguing theh .unproced^ted requMt tha - X;' 
: icoouot. and 1 this Is tvhnt Is done °. u me bases of four' Studies of par- Chinas assessment for flnanclnl 
Id ReWi Gri/flrv*? Intern aHdnal . Jwi ■ tictilar.MWM, Holbraad- tiioiw ■ to J*? > c «ased lustcad — 


r -TV. «« ivattuns mia umirtijo quu?- aoxaanug , JS « iu ? 

Wom -Order, are that China has tion of the justice .or injustice 1 of' element of tvishful thlnklnB‘. 


?d ” the, attempt to • repress .n»®m about ’ 25 million 1950 to 
fie consciousnew fa almost alrieyfeut, !^) I million in 1975,' this 
». drfoiHng" i. fii«wn« «; vm mm*- ■<*; 



■ ^nipec rive^Tiid l 3rBvMn,'' C uiJ^ Ww-'Tor cobriar&^oa^lftlf, V«cy.- th«lt iMlwut jup^ort of dui JESSIK WIUTr; 

df u supwiwwtH ’ ddd ^quality ■ -of- -atatas fa 


" depon doncy- . tfipory . ds- ;\feB ' : as .SSSF'-sS* W « supcriiowtr 1 sovereignty and a { 
^0 Tkortt . ofi ^radlcfiiT tacbtiblnUts, ; co'ndominititn duopoly but ■ mm theiv atronc fi 
eaainat tb^ tWv' M’tirlhqdex ^cono^ word by various iwUc^s tliirfiw'tlVc ■ fyolosfior.Kjin 

hm maiiIimIaiaiI ixwMSfi f kmTm i _ 1 QhfW' -'JL*. - ’ I'Ai. • M .*£1 •' inf.f an A lino .artidiH 


reading 
Italy: ■ 

She chose to study Nep^ s , 
discovering • that,, tne 
authorities had. little idee hotf . 


irtaJhly 

-■ ospjtotea aspects of recent. 
'Wtotf/Xo- a large extent 

.of -the 
of the colonial v 
,t nfiep' .'.Christian missions , 
A"® syeat . purveyors of* West- 
Q at the primary and 
Except, in pre- 
( 7 . Muslim . areas, jto .-attend 
Vv to. .lohi a . church. -Sow 


wd 


nnthni hlfiji had little idea -ivui a , , enm 'cn.--«ow 

mm as- 

oavaa or wlnflowless baSemM^^^Hg ^ 

out ‘ water dr- dralnoee. ' *2?. 

life-. and’ dedtb fn tllfa 
Italian' cities. , . Hers, wasJ^fl m 

nihrfA^ Study, beonu? XJ*' independent . African 



career with a 'fine monograph oh 
German East' Afrioa during the 
governorship of van Rechenberg, 
and tSien spont eight years teochlttg 
at five then nascent University of 
Dar es Salaam, where he mastered 
the colonial archives, Gerjnnn and 
British, with a' thoroughness not yet 
equalled by ‘any historian of any 
other African country. His new 
book, coming after eight' more years 
of reflection and writ-lug’ ef Cam- 
bridge, is a masterpiece. No space 
fa wasted oh the discussion of 
colon Rah poll cV or on die developing 
structure of 1 colonial . government. 
There are: ; go-yernors , like -Mao-, 
Michael ‘ Ond 'cH-lef ' Secretaries like 
Mitchell who fail to score a mention. 
The focus is on economic and social 
change in rural communities scat* 
tered over the jqngd) and breadth 
of this vast ail’d varied country. 

Matty of the cdnclusidnb rebjcliffd . 
are veiry radical: Iliffe beH&veSj- far - 
example, that the early, pQias<ti of 
codonlaj rule, though so slender' in 
terms of the European personnel 
involved:' (Wfa$mann' occupied the. 
country ’ with ‘ seventy . Europfeqq? 
and .t, 00O atmed porters),. pi^Cipi- 
tated- en. ' ecological catastrophe- 
"European invasion acdelerafad 
Tansanydkia’s incbiporaeioii into the 
world's disease : environment a« .will 
as its Ifeconomyl" tUpdeivest slew, 
tha cattle, and smallpox decimated; 
human -communities 'so the* Iei-ge 
areas rbvertdd- to tsetse-infected 
bush. , Against . this background of. 
natural- djsa^te^ came the German; 

deptatid /of ,tax. : 

v'ijie populations, jiving ■ around t 

tl^e. -points of cojonial , development 
-4hei,fown,a t . t.he , planfatiqps,p. tya j 
rpada -i;ano,i 


areai. opened mp bjy fc -rpada.^ 
railways — responded by coitii 


commer- 


cializing own 'agriculture. 


Elsewhere, the demand’ could otlly 
be met by’ labour migration' ‘In 
search of wages, so that the coun- 
try was divided into labourdmpotnt- 
Jng areas ‘ and labour-exporting 
araas, to the benefit of the first 
but to. . the serious and . lasting 
impoverishment of the second* The 
change to British rule, but perhaps 
even: more tiie advent of the motor 
lorry, significantly- extended- the 
areas- of: cash-cropping by African 
formers; but - stilL-. left half-, the 
country crumbling frdm the -ref- 
moral- of its adult manpower. The 
world slump imposed a total halt 
on. ..colonial. . economic initiative 
• tiiToualiOut- the 1930ft- The < SeCOnd 
World War and its aftermath 
brought direct governmental con- 
trol of the econtwhy, which 
** tetagonised- - subjects : w*o - had 
0 Bten acquiesced jn: .lighter suzer- 
ainty. V. An "African Association ", 
founded, os early. &s >1929, -had 1 in 
THffa’a- view .acquired by 1947 **all’ 
the elements of nitionaliem except 
tho determination, the techniques 
fend the popular -support, to seize- 
power “. .It needed only Nyerere to 
conyert k hlto TANU. - : ; 

Another study with a aimUw 
emphasis on agrarian history ’ la' 
GoUui -Bundy, The Rise and Fall of 
the South African Peasantry. Con- 
centrating mainly on' the -African 
populations of the eastern Gape pro- 
vince and the Transice j, ‘i Bundy 
shows that during the inmal periba 
of intensive contact with European- 
Influences from .about 183& ,untih 
about 4870 rural; Afri Carts achieved, 
a 1 remarkable • degree : o£ r adaptation; 
tovyards- commercial farming.. They 
acquired g aertse : of - indlvidum ■ 

« roperty. They : sol d- 'Cattle.- T hey 
pUght. ; ‘land iaud -ploughs - andi 
wagons. They grew.', cash crops. 
They engaged successfully in the 


principles of selection and control 
of governors by the four colonial 
powers. While both volumes will 
have their special public, it must bo 
said that the study of rulers with- 
out their subjects provides rather 
arid pabulum, and that governors 
of African colonies were rather an 
unexciting lot. 

More rewarding by far me soma 
of the detailed studies how emerg- 
ing of. the Impact of colonial rule 
In restricted areas by scholars who' 
have lived on ohe ground, worked 
in the local archives and inter- 
viewed surviving witnesses. A good 
example is the admirably coo] ond 
judicious study of tiie Kano emirate 
by tiitt northern Nigerian scholar 
and administrator Adamu Fika. 
Kano was in the very heartland of 
Lugard’s famous system of indirect 
Tule, and Fika shows how in prac- 
tice a regime designed to prop up - 
and modernize indigenous institu- 
tions resulted in .increased auto-: 
cracy, poorer justice and mare cor: 
rupt administration, while the most 
significant benefits accrued to a 
tiny minority of -non-northcrus liv- 
ing in the capital city end the dis? 
tri.ct headquarters towns. In 
northern Nigeria at least, the ver? 
diet on indirect rule must be that; 
too little was attempted by too few, 

Two other regional studies are 
worth brief mention. One, by 
Arthur Abraham, contends that the 
imposition of colonial rule In Sierra 
Leone interrupted a process of poii» 
tloal and cultural unification by 
Mende ruling groups in tiie south- 
ern (half of the country which, if it 
liad been guided with, more synn 
parity m\& understanding, might 
'have left llhe modern state with 
fewer internal problems than it 
faces today. While his case is 
marred by some irrelevance, at the 
core of it lies tiie incontrovertible 
atory of how British administrators 
spent tiie first fifty of their seventy 
years breaking down the Mende. 
speaking areas into smaller and 
smaller dwefdom-s, while all tho 
time protesting that they were build, 
ing on indigenous ethnic founds, 
tlone. During the twenty years be. 
fore 4h dependence the colon 3 pi gov* 
eminent 'tried hard to reconstitute 
. the larget units, but fduud its plans 
for amalgamation vleare fiercely re. 
stated by ' the institutionalized 
parochialism which it had earlier 
rostered. . This book lends foice to 
the vijfa that the “ Bribes M was of teq 
an unfortunfate invention of tho of fi. 
dal mind. • 

The - short study of southern 
Angola -by Gervase Clarence-Smith 
draws attention to one of the least 
known areas in Africa, and to ore 
where forced labour, was abolished 
: only; in #1962-.! It . . desoriberf tha 
- impact upon a variety of indigenous . 

' peoples : of ■. a colonial economy 
-based an n oonisnal ftahang industry 
around Moosamodea, on tropical 
plantations in the fertile 'foothills of 
' the interior escarpment and oil 
' settler- farming in' tiie - Uuila. high- 
lands. -These ', modern activities 
depended, upon '.the flow of 1 labour, 
from 1 a wde surrounding areoj 
where “ i>re.fauded .* ccMnmundfian 
save way to *f doss: formation ” as 
greedy chiefts .and. brutal 1 soldiery 
exploited -tli air own- opportunities 
fa- serving the; interests of: dolaqiai 
' “ capitalism Whflw many feadora 
Will inevuMibly be irritated by the 1 
..Marxist ^oategoiriert 1 employed (nf 
which 11 social banditry ” fa perhaps 
tiie most -meaningless) tills appi-oadi 
has permitted an extroordmarilyA 
sucripet add relevant treatment .of 
the history of one of the mos( 
staeftoirt ■bf : African colonial back- 
wacete. .... ‘ 

; ; I ■ ""•» - -j •/■.» • - f . • • v 

Zimbabwe " 1 Intiep.endence , Move- 
ments,;! Select 1 Documents' (456pn. 
Rex Collings. £15, 0 $6036 047 4) is 
a thualy attempt i*f to present. 1 the 
African ivtevmouit. and attitude to- ' 
wards the Rhodesian constitutional 
problem”. ; The documents, which 
are. in broad chronological orders 
range 'from the formation, of the 
' ,SRANC fn- 1957. up to the Geneva' 
canferenceofl978, 

; The- editbcs, i> Christopher Nyan- ' 
goni ..and Gideon Nyandoro, have. . 
'divided “the .'book Into four main 
^sections (• -tita '■ period of ■ protest; - 
• il957-$4 i; the ‘twHod .of direct icon< 

. frontetiom -19G4-7il-; . the period - of 


transport industry , i; They competed 
seriously wltli the European 
farmers; and occupied significant 
areas of Eiriopefln-owrted land ' a's 
labour tenants.' It was irt fact only 
when the' mineral difadveries Ot thp 
1870s* and 1880S stimulated invest- 
ment,' above all -in railways, tlfat 
rural Africans begad to be out- 
manoeuvred,- The railways' were 
designed to lead' front tne ports 
through the white farmlands to the 
inland centres of (ha joining indus: 
try. White farmers commexciallzcd 
their apiculture apd drove out 
tbflir black labour . tenants. Black 
farmers were left without .access to 
railways, and could no longer sell 
their produce. The heat of their 
young manpower was attracted to 
the mine?, and t^e rural arans 
began to decay. Dr Bundy thinks 
that, wfalv rttipor variations in the 
chronology, the same 'considerations 
vn)uld hold.. true of NataL tha 
Orange, Free- State .and tiie Trans- 
vaal.' Though, based mainly on 
printed, sources, this, fa clearly, an 
Important and richly, , documented 
book, which, will act as a pathfinder 
fay , much, future regard:. . 

Uithke most- contemporary his- 
torians of Airica. L.' H- 1 Gann and- 
Peter Duignan of the Hoover 
Institution, at Stanford University. 

California, have consistently focused 
their,.- efaei^ies 'ob 'the -European 
aspeefa: of colonialism, in Africa. 

Among their ' latest joint produc- 
tions -ere The -Rulers, of ‘British 
Africa, W0-1914 and- African Pro- 
consuls- -. 'Hie firtt te' a guide.' fa .the 
qiril : and ■ mljltasy 1 wings-’Of) .British 
colonial .1 adrtmfatrntion; (hrt . deertnd 

a collection- bf bidgr^Ph Ica l essays 

1 dni ’stateen , caionfal ' goveriiorjf of v -^qmberirt^Iabbuf aevfavfy-fJfe' fn' alC" 
vattous cronies -ln w Bmishi ' French, ; ' have '[been di i dvrt» . -from speeches. ■ 

Ifletters and - policy statements oa 
various nationalist leaders. 


Belgiau and Portuguesh. Africa, with 
introductory essays on tbe 
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The friend of Yugoslavia 


By Richard Kindersley 

Su ton -Watson's public champion- 'SdttSfSS 

sliip of tho SosiLh Slavs began soon the creation of a really effective 

■&2E5* Y^±L Sh Z\ pub- Regent end King). Alexander, the bamer ‘ »rm.n tjp.^ «J^ 

Lupis- Prime Minister, Nikola PaSic, the Balkans and the Drang nodi unm. 

him, Minister of the Interior Stojan Pro- Two years prejnousJy Seton-Watson 

/.ini,»p ,i<- and srhnltirq influential in noli* would ptqbably hate written 


Absolution in Croatia was pub- Regent 
lislied in German and was, as 
Vukic hastened to inform 
confiscated in Croatia in October 


1909. Lupis suggested that Seton- 

Slll 


tic, and scholars influential in poli- 
tics such as the historian Slobodan 
Jovanovlc and the geographer jovan 
Cvijic. Meanwhile some of his Croat 
such as Smodlaka and Hinko 
had written to persuade 


Wickham Steed, with whom Seion. 
Watson was much associated thtn 
and later) of the Serbian SocietvJ 
Great Britain. In 1917, after ci 
script ion, he was appointed to it 
Intelligence Bureau of the D 


Wutsun should come to Croatia and 
appear In court: he would be tried Cvijic. Mi 
by jury and "there is all prob- friends,. si 

anility that you would be acquitted, Hinkovic, iwu « v-*“ — -- Ti . nnfl , F T 

at worst vou would be fined 50-100 him that Serbia’s bearing in the As for die Tieatj of London, it 
Kronen, ^if found ‘guilty’. This Balkan Wars had won her the was signed on the same day us his 
• ! *- support of public opinion In Croatia. ,,,hr * p - 


pro 

«* Croato-Serb’’ and have stopped 
short of using the name “Jugo- 
slavia ”j the terminology alone 
shows the crucial adjustment in 
his views which had taken place. 


n 


would create more inconvenience to 
Rauch (the Ban oE Croatia] than 
to you, by all means." Seton- 
Watson’s visit to Dalmatia (still 
legally separate from Croatia) in 
1910, ' however, did not result in 
such prosecution, and ho made new 


venture by the British Academy and 
the University of Zagreb’s Institute 
of Croatian History. It includes 
over 500 letters, notes, minutes and 
memoranda from and to Scion 


The assassination at Sarajevo hor- 
rified Scton-Watson not only by its 
brutality but for other reasons too. 
The death of Franz Ferdinand 
removed the major political figure 
who favoured trialism. “Even from 
the Serb standpoint", wrote. Seton- 
Watson to Stanoje MihaJIovic (Ser- 
Consul-General in Berlin and 
Scton-Watson's relatively few 

Cnvresuiliulena ' Serb correspondents at this rime), 

Loncspanaence. „ j regard as a di8nster: f rom t h e 

I 11 1911 Seton -Watson published Sdutheni Slav standpoint as some- 
The Southern Slav Question, dedi- thing worse. . . . These filthy devils 
curing it 11 To that Austrian States- of assassins seem incapable of realiz- 


? contacts, notably with Josip Smod 

This edition of R. W. Seton-Watson s i u ^ a und Ante Trumbic, botli of **2!?. 

riirrcspondunce with Yugoslavs and whom were to be important figures ™ 

others about Yugoslavia is the fruit ] n tlic formation of Yugoslavia, and °i® n 
of un admirable joint publishing who appear frequently in the 8ne , ot &Lton '; 
t... ,i.« u«iiij. miH /- j _ Serb • corresoc 


Wuison. It is to be followed shurtly man who shall possess the gen us mg that they always hit their own 
hv a biographical study of Scion- ni,J the courage necessary to solve cause worst” “As for my work", 
Wmtnn’A roniiucilnns wiih Eastern the Southern Sluv Question’. For he went on, “in some respects it Is 


Watson’s connect bins with Eastern 
Europe tip to 1920 by his two sou*, 
Hugh and Christopher. The re- 
viewer is therefore looking at a 
.skeleton mi tn which flesh will soon 
be put ; he does not see the whole 
man tir oven all that part of 1 I 1 C 
ntau which dealt with Yugoslavia. 
Apart from public sources, there are 
diaries un which his sons will doubt 


less draw, as they have done in 
their introduction to theso two 
volumes. At present, perhaps, ilia 
Correspondence may host bo treated 
as u sort of supplement to Seton- 
WuisruA published works oil Yu go- 
als v .subjects to which, naturally, it 
contains u good many references. • 

R. W. Seton -Watson belonged 10 
a breed now almost extinct: the 
man of Independent means who 
becomes not only a scholar but 
also influential in his country's 
affaiis. Fur Seton -Wats on privilege 
entailed duty. Became he had 
money, lie fell chat he should do 


m this time Scton-Watson, as he 
had written to Lupis in 1909, 
.sympathized with dto idea of Croato- 
Serb unity, but was convinced that 
ir could only bo ucliicved within 
the Huhsburg Monarchy. The only 
alternative, he went on, was 
Croatian union with Serbia and 
Montenegro, which he dismissed, 
first because it' could only - be 
realized by means of a general 
European war, and second because 
ir would mean “the triumph of 
.Eastern over Western culture". 
By way of a derailed survey, in 
the leisured, amply documented 
yet impassioned style characteristic 
uf So luu- Watson’s historical writing. 
The Southern Slav Question build d 
up tn a plea for a modified 
“ tridlisl’’ state of Austrian, 
Hungarian and Slav units. Before 
reaching that point, however, it has 
dealt in detail with' the various 
diplomatic scandals associated with, 
the tenure of the Austrian Foreign 


letter. 

The war demanded that Seton- 
Watson should support the Serbian 
cause against the Central Powers 
and so, curbing whatever reserva- 
tions he may have had about 
“Eastern culture", he did. The war 
had provided the condition for 
South Slav unity with Serbia, which 
he had hitherto seen as an obstacle 
to it. He threw himself into the 
work of the Serbian Rolief Fund, 
and made his second visit to Serbia, 
in the company of G. M. Trevelyan, 
oil behalf of the Fund. This visit 
gave him another opportunity tn 
meet the Crown Prince, and tn 
assure him of British support of die 
Serbian cause. In 1915 he contri- 
buted a chapter on “The Spirit of 
the Serb" to a collective volume. 
The Spirit of the Allied Nations. 
In his German, Slav and Magyar, 

E ublished in 1916, he argued that 
outhern Slav unity could no longer 
be sought in an Austrophil but only 
in a Serbophtl sense. But liis 
Serbophllism stopped well short of 
endorsing “ Greater Serbian ” 
ambitions to absorb other South 
Slav populations. In September 1915 
he was urging Alexander to follow 
the example of Cavour, and to make 
Serbia the true Piedmont of the 
future Yugoslavia: ‘La realisation 


meat of Inforniatiun. Five of 1 JJ 
reports which he wrote for i> 
bureau are printed with the Con , 5 
span dance, and deal mostly iJ 
the urgency of a policy 0 ! 5 ? 
determination for the nationality 
of Austria-Hungary — which woij 
of course, menu giving iip‘ \ 
thought of a separate peace. 

Seton-Watson and his friet 
worked hard to keep the pu’ 
among the members of the Yu* 
siav Committee and to reconcile i 


no confidence in the new consti- 
tution with its absurd centralism. 
And though utterly horrified at 
the murder of Draskovic nud the 
attempt on the Prince last sum- 
mer, 1 am not surprised that the 
communists should take to vio- 
lence after the manner in which 
their party wns treated. . . . As 
far the Obznnne [decrees for the 
defence of the state, applied 
against the communists], I do 
not remember anything like them. 
Certainly both Cuvnj and Kliueu 
[notoriously oppressive Habsburg 
officials] are thrown completely 
in the shade. 

Or again, front Ills notes on n con- 
versation with Alexander in 1923 : 
Je pourrais plenrer 
Tr&s disillusion^ 

Cul-de-sac 

Couronne la seule sortie. 

Soon he lost hope even of the 
Crown. The year 1925 contains 
notes for another conversation with 


■ , 7 V. ----- 1 nines iur niiuutei tuavcuauuii wnii 

wttli the Serbian authorities ; fc. the King, and a memorandum ad- 
they failed to get it recognized [. dressed to him ; but the conversation 
the Allied governments (as t: -never took place and the memoran- 
Czeclis were recognized) owing ( dum was nevei - senr . Seton-Watson 
Serbian opposition. wwired, Bt f° r Italo- Yugoslav 
*5*? c ^?^ s . wa8 agreement on the Adriatic ; then to 

£ C0r l»W'*£ 17 > betweenY ^ protect Serbia’s name in the War- 
slnv and Serbian represematk guilt controversy ; tlten to dissuade 

^VSSSS'iSi the Yugoslav government from, ex- 


. There are moments of comedy 
in these volumes. There is H. A. L. 
Fisher, president of the Board of 
Education and apostle of liberalism, 
persunded by Seton-Watson that the 
Treaty of Loudon was unjust and 
wondering what could be offered to 
Iraly m recompense for its revision : 

Cyprus?" There is Svetolik 
JakSid, a disreputable Serb journal- 
ist in Geneva, apoplectic with fury 
at Seton-Wntson’s attack on him 
in The New Europe : '* Vous etes 
un maquerau [sic] . . . soit d’origine, 
soil par votre veritable profes- 
sion. . . . Je pisse sur les dentures 
des gens ayiant une morale pareille 
a ia votre." Or Sir Eyre Crowe, 
commenting tartly on a suggestion 
in 1920 that the Foreign Secretary 
might find time to see Trumbid : 
‘ Mr Seton-Warsou might leave 
this to Lord Curzon.” Or Seton- 
Watson’s picture of Edith Durham 
(a former supporter of the Serbs, 
turned Albanophile) in 1925, 

waving a tomahawk, giving 
lectures on what she calls * Serbian 
Vermin ' ". 

In all this, Seton-Watson’s person- 
ality comes through : serious, valiant 
for truth, persuasive and persuad- 
able compassionate, a foul-weather 
friend. The full story of liis — and 
of his wife’s — unceasing liumani- 


ZZTh u,t: government rrom ex- his wife’s — unceasing liumani- 

tne_ Slavs of the Empire and tf. cessiva ambitions in Albania j then tar,an work for the Yugoslav people 
trom the K t 0 warn Alexander against surround- pyer^ more than thirty years remains 


on, " in some respects 
not wort It continuing now. . . . I have 
often wished that I had never 
touched die Southern Slav Question, 
and now more than ever. But I 
suppose I must go on with it now; 
it- is too late to turn back — leider 
Gottcs ! ” Seton-Watson had recently 
completed the manuscript of The 
Rise of Nationality in the Balkans, 
but the assassination, he now wrote, 

“ alters the whole tone and tendency 
of the latter part of the book. 1 
shall write it now in quite another 
sense”, In die event, he never man- 
aged to do so; wartime activities 

pressed upon him, and in 1917, when tnture Jugoslavia: • ±.a realisation 
tie had been called up, his pub- programme de la Grande Serbie 
lishtrs issued the book unfinished. « eu . d « « lui £ . J^oslayie 
rather abruptly at the end signifiermt ... la permanence de la 


S^ian state , 1 and to warn /uexanaer against surrouna- 

L n 8 himse ! f with Pa lie’s clique. But 
Watson worked to defend Y*r |j^ s roactions to the three great 

assassinations of Yugoslav history — 
Franz Ferdinand, Stjepan Radic and 
Alexander himself— mark the stages 
of his detachment. The first was a 
turning-point in his life. The second, 
in 1928, left him ,f a ter r 6 ’* .. (sic) 
for a few days, then resolved to so 


Watson worked to defend Ya 
Slav interests against Italian 
torial encroachment, the kii^ 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slavs 
emerged, albeit in distorted fa 
in December 1918. 


to be told. As a historian lie 
earned the reputation, recorded .-by 
Rebecca West, that he was “never 
wrong ... in himself a standard 
for Greenwich Mean Time". He 


The Slovenes 
crept into the 


had not, - in 
picture quite . 



belatedly as this may suggest, ft. Yugoslavia to see for himself ; 
as Carole Rogel’s brief but extra dissuaded from this on the ground 

fill Dtiiflff 4-lm MAMtu'i' ’ thnf Mft nfAQATirfl mm ll tsa 


ly useful study of tlie co 
Slovene background shows, t 
Slovenes were regarded until &| 
by Seton-Watson among ort; 
including most Slovenes, as s 
po3iitica'lly destined for dnolusiM 
Austria ; and the movement 


s to ppini 

of the Second Balkan War. 

■ The Foreign Office, to whom 
Seton-Watson offered his services 
for rite duration without pay as a 
specialist on Central Europe and 
ie Balkans, politely declined his 
uld 


that his presence would be inoppor- 
tune, he wrote a few months later 
to Lupls-Vukic that he was inclined 
to ‘leave Serbs and Croats to stew 
in their own juice. I think they are 
both mad, and can not see beyond 
the end of their noses ”, The death 
In 1934 of Alexander, whose dicta- 


tilings that others, who had to emu Office by Count Aehrenthal, and 
their living, could not; and j»o, lio the two major court cases— the 

Agram and the “ Frledjung ” trials 


vleille situation dans laquelle la 
Serbie serait le jouet des Grandes 
Puissances et le victims des 
intrigues dt rangbr es anus cesse.” 
That Yugoslavia may not have been 
wholly proof against such intrigues 
in the end does not invalidate 


offer. It would be Interesting to, Seton-Watson’s argument for his 


wrote in . a fragment uf his 
memoirs quoted in the intraductio.i, 
“I was able for nearly thirty years 
to devote myself to unpopular or 


know the Foreign Office’s reasons; 
perhaps the forthcoming biographi 


— in which Aehrenthai’s use of 
forged documents, 'attested as 
.ermine by Friedjung, was exposed. 


nay 

citizen, however, Seton-Watson was 
enabled [0 present his views to 


own time, and he was always ready 
to combat — if necessary by what 
his opponents would surely have 
called intrigue— Greater Serbian- 
ism wherever he found it, whether 

Serbian 


Yugoslavia was long excluded M in 1934 of Alexander, whose dicta- 
the main political partial;' tonal rule after 1929 Seton-Watson 
Slovenia. In 1912 only \ l,8d attacked in public and in 
students’ Prepared fRenaiHWt-- private letters to Nevile Henderson, 
group took -up the Yugoi,'; the British Minister in Belgrade, 
position which • had then, { passes almost unnoticed in the Cor- 
Slovenia, 
tions: in 

fOUght for uc. un. , ««., e — r *o— J, *«— 

whose name is now much honWL! tor the crime lay, 
in Slovenia, then spoke for a YC When, in 1929. the Unlverultv nf 
Slav state only as an Individual! 1 Belgrade conferred aa luman 
Seton-Watson, in a meraorane !, doctorate on Seton-Watson he ft 
to the Foreign Office of Octote [} unable to accept^ it in fte 
1011 — — — -^-Sphere of SeS JLlfvinism ^°‘ 


neglected causes”. Sufch^ causes ha . ioLon-Watson’s^Triena^o^^idi • f* 10 Fbreigrv Office, .thanks to an Jn the person of the* Seri 
J 1 ^ did not survive the VeS ff-feSS?' 11 duvin . B th - e .: 


1914, ^aid bluntly that * the 
Slovenes outdistance even 
Croats dn their Serbophil eni 


the nationalities- of the Austro- measured and even sympathetic 
Hungarian Empire. Seton-Watson 1 • ■ “ ■ -- 

liad been on admirer of the 


1 -Watson , <r^^ lpaUletlC of the Board of Trade, riianks to 

Sira t i jU0g o W the prompting of G. M. Trevelyan. 

. for . P rIed * In tne series of . memoranda and 


Mataja BoSkovic. 
PaSic himself. 


or in 


war, 

Nikola 


Wff-bTTTJR 

assa9sm. It was another Seven 



asm and their dreams of unity. J;*. years before ha 1 * set "foot Tn YumI 
The Slovene districts must ba si avia again. Perlitatrarioh of mall 

tod a aw Why tiiaj -^be ame « problem, and mu°l! 

among 


Transylvania and Croatia 
was that ha: 9 reluctantly 
bis I opinion on . almost 


as. 1913 Seton-Watson ' secret Treaty of London. Seton- 

1 got word of the terras 
iaty on April 21, 1915, 


repeated “ at die twelfth hour ’* the Watson bad got word of the terras 
almost d ®**l? ari 9 n of the German translation oE' tlie Trc 


and editing of The New Europe. _ 
slim .weekly journal , with an influ- 
ence far exceeding its maximum 
circulation of 5,000, committed to 
opposing the then current ideas of 
a separate peace with Austria- 


Budapest 

^travels in ” 

In 1905-06 . 
revised [bis| op 
every problem 
Hungarian politics 

Imokj ^orizan. and in 1913 he paid his April - 26 wrote to R'nndman: ; Hungary: and the foundation ’(to- 

whldh was chiefly concerned wish "f ir,lT i« to the . independent 'Jflng-. " Without Dalmatia . there can be getlier with Sir Aithur Evans and 
exhaustive documentation of- Mag- ■ 

' yw oppression; and Magyar! zation, 

. of the Slovaks (tn whose problems- . 
he had beat introduced by Karl . 

Reopcr). though k oho 'dealt briefly 
with the Romanian tuid Serb min- 
orities. TUa first letter in ' R. W. 

Seton-Watson and the 'Ttigoslavs is :■ 
a note frpjn a Dr Milan .Savld of 
. Novi Sad doted June 30, 1906, with . 
a short reading list end a dbcu- ' 
ment on die txmdltions of Sorbs 
In : the Empire, particularly t]ie , 

Vojvodinn'j 1 eoine of these 1 sources 
%tnhrVf«ttt>n .duly used In ; his . 
book, vrtilcji caiho out in 1908 k.'. - ? ■ 

. lf> this; work set hhh ' squqfely’ i • 
against: HudRary, hlj was ntill hope. ... 
ful of, an'd .own. vu in,- Ap s rci k . to i 
: 1909.hei^5 tn.be found -hi vleupa:., 
addtcHiinR - thd v Itistotikarkreis - 
utid^rtltQ tbajrlnaiiship of Kdjnrich ' 

' K rJ riftlihiir r firnm' u4u>m ihn ’ ■ 


4 “ Q i“ LC - p ywume a prouiem, and much 

there apparently no Slovenes all- of hu correspondence durina the 
among Scton-Watson's corrfsp® v Period is with 6migi*4 figures such 
ents ? Tlie Slovene political Je^fas Svetow Pribicevic (whom Sotoii- 
Krek and Koroiec. unlike J Wateon-had blamed severely for the 
Croats, stayed in Austria .^s^entratot features of tile re B im e 
the war ; and although the Vlife Jut whom he helped in opposition 
CnmmlNwi in l^inrTAii AsnouSW L tO the R rival . i- • - 1 - 1 - - - 


ri August 

(vice-presiden tof 


and 


ictatorshlp) 

■ tvice-presldc__. .. 

i,“^. 8k ?_ Cr .°.? c Peasant Party, resl- 


— , 

plkged Brttish aup^ft-for Sarbtan 1 ,;, 
. viatic|iu|lirt;: mdvbmenta agoilrtt. the .. . 

- .irionarelijM.; British | policy, Jte tvroi** 

.' V kostet tkii oiit ftuteaiSiuck Gald”, 

third : ;! ; letter dmW . . 

front .-LupU-^^VuUo.i-'ii • 
Crwijiui jaurnoHsc and Wciubdr pf . 
.rite: Jlqhnailin Diet,: Who hud read •; 

; RotfiwL’ PrebfCNuCi' i» ' : Hungary, and 
; Kavb. Sf.epph'WotM* generous ; ihtro-; 
ducitruirS rt.w.vj 'Croatian ■) «' 
ils, Vdio hUd Uri 


'.f: 



Committee in London esppu 
independent • , SJovens 
Slovenes left , its leadership 
Croats. The Slovonos came foi 
rs an effective political fores 
in 1917, It is, perhaps, a 
more surprising tit at . even 

1918 ■ Setpi-Wotsoji oppareotiJ. to visit the 

no letters to Slovenes, nor to see whether the Reaencv 

him. But his corre^wndenoe posltivo to offc? 

geste that he mode rtik>ti T ^ l ,s fw Ur j?. ed the Impression- thnt *, r :r — 

new acqu^aintejices in Yu^^^^titUBtion yras tnote favourable relw,ons - 


JidenV - ?-'' • roasa nc rarty, 
S , resMnSi«\ ieim * l) *,' IJ ? r 193G * ln 

J&iStrswjs 


after 1918. relying more I »“'■! W ot 6 £ i^ y time slnce th ' 6 war, aUd 
and trusted fraends from the faf-C. 8 long memorandum' based c 
tlye period, i . : -I a* S, a ?y er ?ationa with the- WAafcm 


— -- '***- UUU Oi- 

juste sans 'me g£ner 'le- moons du 
monde: e'est par 1A qua je vaux si 
je vaux quelque chose." This was 
indeed his guiding stur. 

The edition itself is excellently 
done, especially the first volume. 
Apart from one or two references 

J Promised in the text but not to be 
ound in the section of noteB, tlie 
reader is given just what he needs 
by way of supplementary informa- 
tion to make the lettei-9 fully 
comprehensible. This is rather less 
true of the second volume, where 
there are a number of obscurities 
undJiuminated (how msny will know 
was mit dec * Prva Hrvatska * 
§e»chieht [sic] 1st” in a letter of 
1932 ?). And the index, confined 
to names of persons, unfortunately 
does not subdivide the entries, so 
that, for instance, the entry for 
Svetozar Priblcevic consists of ten 
rows of figures referring to no less 
than 107 pages. But these are 
small, points. The important thing 
is that the letters are given in the 
original languages (English, French. 
German, Italian and Serbo-Croat) ; 
there is .a register of documents 
summarizing die texts — those in 
Serbo-Croat most fully — with dates 
Mid bibliographical details ; and 
the two volumes have been quite 
admirably printed and produced in 
Zagreb. Tlie whole is a noteworthy 

S lece of scholarship by the brothers 
eton-Watson and their four dis- 
tinguished Yugoslav I colleagues' on 
tho editorial board, It will be a 
necessary source-book for all who 
work on the Yugoslav movement 
before 1918 and tlie British involve- 
nient in It, while studepts of die 
inter-war period will rind important 
sidelights on- the regime and 
opposition and on Anglo-Yngoslav 
claf* 


His wumu unseu on 

the PriEutij 118 w i th .the’ RAg6nts, 

of the 8I ^ 

publish ^""boobsy as ^cxpl^b, * ® edSrAl basis. P,-,n, 

others were not published. 


tlye period. 

Tlie second volume 
spondence (1918-1941 
much illuminate 


not-D nut, - — 

.. J.a major study of the 

Slav Movement, ,r treating .in 
the whole ixdlidcal and d*P ; 
development from . 1914 “ 

. amd containing Sail die un 
. ■ documents, in my posse" 
was Working ■ oxi jinis & 

waiptq to One. Yugoslav 
: dent 1 “I sometimes • ask 
whether 1 the movement \ 

* have - beep overtoil'd 1 by • 

my .hunt' ffBl.' M 


idi-Aslfiif aTld ra ?ch agreement 
litart 'l^jrntMnrby accepting a 

lurelv r 1 1 .Seton-Watson iWiiet 
Aat hjs ’influence 

! So.fc^ Q h ^^ een ' -Wbfc 

MSlv^ ■ l 3B*w ^539 Setph-WAtson 

Seton-Watson^ ' access^ m.pn _ the '/ou^k-u .i' l. 1 .' ' o- ' 


A: '.■".■.I" ■ ic. ■. • ..* 1 : 1 ' v.’ /‘.p't- 1 ; ■ V . .-Li V 'K- ^ i ▼ •, r * ' 




t.\ to; <*? 

■ through. Sltriilarly, a stptjy rfeiS 
slavia slqce ' the War,, 

, 1932, never, appeared: , WvL k 
his* Sarajevo (1925),' his 
Hcations' between 
• with . Rorhadia,’ 

. British foreign ddlicy- 

surdly .;4krlJiteiwmieJrt' , !iffl # 
; ; reality hftdr'.'the drw^.' 

' ; from a ' lettksl" to ’Mtiei 1 ) v^V. 

• 1921 '• ’.U-'f./fr , 

aucesiue to des 


\ ZB *? ? ■ J s. on ly . 0 n e letter 

is nljg 1 8 - ine,e 



tiStoeB;- ’.JplSSwL.. Se( 0 'n- 

WmeMiV A,Wich 

‘.fV’i-i'r , i- ... .• 


‘.Vhen Florence Farmbo rough's edi- 
ted diaries of her years in Russia 
were published in 1974, one re- 
viewer expressed the hope -that hen 
photographs would be' coi'Iected to- 
gether into a book. Russian Album 
1908-1918, photographs with' an 
accompanying text ..by,- FJorehqei 
Fardiboroiigh,. is that book (9Gpp, 
with 170 illustrations. Michael Rds- 
seli. £7.50). Edited and introduced' 
by John JoJIiffe, it is divided lhro 
four parts. First, there ars- the/dier- 
ming photographs pi . “ RuislW at 
Peace 1908-1914 a RusslI^FIc"' 
ence Farmborough says. Bdthftixi 

S uil and remote by; cont<raSt;fvJ 
ie- Russia reveal pd in \ the! w? 

.' main sections that follow. (, Ruskaj 
qt War . 1914-1915 ”, . “ AdVAHcSf 
1916", and “Into Revolution 1917- 
. 1918 ”4 Florence Farmborough 
writes fahat.jamong Countries she had 
vkltedr “ ^Ub. loved Russia, the most 
because sbe taught me the tdeaning 
of the . word 'suffering*. -It was a 
lesson,! of course,- learned principally 
in the days of war and revolution ’ . 
Learning the 'lesson did not how- 
ever appear to dampen heir equani- 
mity add cheerfulness of spirit. In 
the few phptographs in which she 
appears her expression is invari- 
ably that, of RipersQii at peace .with 
herself^ always brieht-ancL composed. 
5ha appears- 1& have, got, on. well 
With the Russian isoldiers .who. posed 
for. her- in, gthming groups at -field 
1 stations and camps. • • 



lo be appointed as soon as possible. 

To be responsible for the organisation and ad- 
ministration of the College Library. (Student 
roll: 1,500 full-time and 4,500 part-time day and 
evening students.) 

Applicants should be professionally qualified 
and have had relevant experience. (Previous 
applicants will be reconsidered and need not 
re-apply.) 

Salary: N.J.C. Scale— AP4 (points 24-27), 
E4.644-E5.087. 

Further particulars and application forma from 
the Principal (Ext. 81), SOUTHEND COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, Carnarvon Road, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex SS2 6LS. Tel: (0702) 3S3831. 



Doncaster Metropolitan 
Institute of Higher 
Education 

Institute Librarian and 
Head of Learning Resources 

Applications are invited for appointment to the poBt of 
institute Librarian and Head of Learning Resources. The 
person appointed will be expected to coordinate, control 
and develop the Library and Educational Technology 
Services as major learning resources for this Group 9 
Institution. He/she will be centrally Involved In teaching, 
curriculum development and research activities, and will 
represent the Institute In Its dealings with external 
bodies. 

Applicants should have qualifications and experience 
appropriate to this senior post and preferably in further/ 
higher education. Although a library qualification coupled 
with an Interest and experience In non-book resources 
would be appropriate, applications from persons with 
other relevant experience and background will be 
considered. 

Hurnh ’ a ni FE Head of Department Grade IV, £8,655 
to £9,072 plus £72. 

Application forma and further particulars are available 
from the Clerk to (He Governors, Doncaster Metropolitan 
of Higher Education, Watsrdale, Doncaster DN1 
C ,0B,n B date 14 days from appearance of this 
advertisement 
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District Schools and 


DAVENTRY DISTRICT 

£4,080-£5,06? p.a. > 

Application^' are , Invited trim Chartered Librarians for 
the above p6sl. He/she will ‘bo, responsible for the 
provision of books, and informalion lo children and 
schools within the District. Additionally, in liaison 
i ; with the Headquarters Schools and Children’s Service 
I -fftalf he/she will be responsible for book exchange to 
all schools In the district, . advisory or consultative 
visits to all schools in the district, project collections 
and request loans. 

Application forms and further details can ba obtained 
1 ffbm the ‘Personnel Officer, County Hall, George Row, 
.- Northampton, telephone Northampton 34933, extension 
■' 6237, to |ie , returned by 14th January, 1B80. 
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CltY OF LIVERPOOL ' 

CI^Y LIBRARIES 


CI#Si 08 RARIAN 

( UEAp OF BlBUOGRAPlltCAL SERVICES) 

: s ... ; 

Application^ !ate; 'flMarwfep : Librarians wltb 

wide nud relevant; experieftcc: in tlie organisation and man- 
agement of q. large public IJbpary systerii. . 

Genera] . local govormfteti< t conditions . apply. « Home- 
-moring allowance*) up y ftr £i,250 payable -food temporary 
. lodgings allowance, in appropriate cases. 

Further details. jind application forms, returnable ;hy '. the 
iBthoJanuary, 1988, -may be obtained ifram tiiei'fliractor- of. 

, V -.i >'•• ••...■ •• I ■■ •• '. 7 '• .. - V : r 



(77 n) PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 
LEARNING RESOURCES 
CENTRE 

CHIEF 

CATALOGUER 

SalQTy : E5,721-£6,090 
To co- t»Ltl 1 note cataloguing, 
classification- and Indexing and 
tn participate In the develop- 
ment of an automated cata- 
loguing system. A graduate Is 
required for this new post with 
a professional library qualifica- 
tion and appropriate academic 
library experience, preferably 
working with an automated 
system. 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Salary : £4,Q8Q-£6,0B7 
To- assist In the further devel- 
opment of subject specialist 
services In technology Includ- 
ing cataloguing and classifica- 
tion, book selection, enquiry 
services, liaison. 

Candidates must be graduates 
with a professional library 
qualification, preferably with 
appropriate experience. 
Application forms for the 
above posts to be returned by 
Friday, 18th Jaribary, '1980, can 
be obtained with further par- 
ticulars from the Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic, 
Drake Circus, Plymouth PL4 
l 8AA. 


Classified 

Advertisement 

Rates 

Display on 

Classified 

Pages 

Single column centi- 
metre, ; £5.20 

Minimum Space : 

9cm x s.o. £46.80 

Copy date 

7 days preceding pub- 
lication . ' 

Linage 

All classlfi'cations 

£1.00 per line 
Mlplmum 3 lines £3.00 
Box Numbers ' £1 .50 
Copy date . ' 

5. days preceding pub- 
lication- ‘ ■ ~ 
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CLASSIFICATION 

Appointments; Vacant 
Archivists 
Educational - • ■ 
General .. - ; 

Librarians. ’. ■ 

Pjjblic ,and .University * 
Publishing 

Appol n trti e nts ' Wanted i 

OTHER 

CATEGORIES 

Sales and : , Auctions 
Bpb|<s and Prints ‘ 
Business Ssfylqe^ 1 
Courses'- . 

Educational, : 

For Sale and Wanted* 
Lectures and ’Meetings 
Literature ' r ■: 
ersonal;. 

Holidays and Travel 
Entertainments 
Exhibitions, . . 
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MARIE^CORBETT 
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